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JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS—ADVERTISEMENTS 


High School 


OUR SHARE IN THE HOME 


Baxter-Justin-Rust 
A new basal text for the beginning course in home economics. The 
content is based on today’s needs and includes such information as the 
role of foods in wartime; the care of children; personal appearance; the 
making, care, and repair of clothing; and getting along with people. 


$1.80 list 
YOU AND YOUR CLOTHES 


Baxter-Latzke 
A comprehensive and well-balanced high school text. All vital and timely 
clothing problems are discussed, such as budgeting for and buying clothing, 
remaking and repair of clothing, and personality in dress. The up-to- 
date illustrations are an important feature. $1.88 list 


THE GIRL’S DAILY LIFE 


Van Duzer and Others 


A home economics or personal regimen text for the senior high school 
course. The book is designed to help the high school girl to adjust herself 
to daily life in and out of school, to stimulate her desire for self-improve- 
ment, and to give her a knowledge of the world about her. $2.12 list 


HOME AND FAMILY LIVING 


Justin-Rust 
A general homemaking text for the upper years of high school. Compre- 
hensive in scope and realistic in approach and treatment, this book over- 
looks no problems of interest and use to high school girls. $2.20 list 


FOOD AND FAMILY LIVING 


Gorrell-McKay-Zuill 
A basal foods text for the high school home economics program. The 
selection and purchasing of food is stressed, as well as the handling and 
home management of food. A recipe section ‘of 67 pages is included, 


$1.80 list 
(Prices subject to usual school discount) 
Send for descriptive 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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College 


Ready this summer . 


FAMILY HEALTH | 


Jennie Williams, Kansas State College 


This important addition to the LIPPINCOTT list is a complete health 
course for college home economics students. How the prospective home- 
maker can apply the facts of modern medical and biological sciences to 
her own health problems and those of other members of the family is the 
subject of the text. Health hazards from birth to old age are discussed, 
and among the subjects treated are pregnancy, childbirth, child care, 
communicable diseases, and the problems of the aged. Home nursing 
is surveyed, and mental hygiene is considered in relation to physical 
health. 


About 600 pages Tentative price, $4.00 list 


Rewritten to meet wartime conditions . .. . 


FOOD FOR THE FAMILY 


Jennie S. Wilmot and Margaret Q. Batjer 
Second Edition. Revised and Reset 


Completely rewritten and reset, this book now covers the most recent 
developments in nutrition and the role of foods in wartime. Laboratory 
problems and recipes have been rearranged in order to make them easier 
to follow, more practical to use. 


768 pages $3.25 list 


From the LIPPINCOTT LIST .... . 


Denny: FABRICS 

Hess: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 
Latzke-Quinlan: CLOTHING 

Baldt: CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 

Agan: THE HOUSE 

Dakin-Thompson: SIMPLIFIED NURSING 
Eliason: FIRST AID IN EMERGENCIES 
Bigelow: FAMILY FINANCE 


circulars or examination copies 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 5 
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To Member. S of the American Home Economics Association! 


The Pay-before-you-go Plan still holds good for dues 


Advantages: 
Assurance of receiving the Journal of Home Economics 
as published and without loss of any issues 
Working capital for early fall activities 
Release of time of state officers for securing new members 
Conservation of paper, time, and labor 


These goals can be reached if you pay for 1945-46 before the fiscal year begins (August 
1). The Washington office will send your state dues to your state treasurer. Or you 
may pay your state treasurer and she will forward the national dues to the Washington 
office. 

$4.00 covers state and national active membership dues in all states except: 

$5.00 in California, Massachusetts 

$4.50 in New York, Puerto Rico 

$3.50 in Delaware, Florida, Maryland, Montana, New Mexico, North Caro- 

lina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania 

Pay only the correct amount for the state with which you wish to affiliate. Disregard 
this page if you have already paid your state treasurer for 1945-46. 
Junior membership is $2.00 less than active, but junior members do not receive the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics; no one may be a junior member for more than three years. 


By special ruling, this three-year period is extended for the duration for members in the 
armed forces or in foreign service. 


Please detach and mail to your state treasurer or to 
American Home Economics Assn., 620 Mills B!ldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


Name 
Address 
Include postal zone 


Position 
As teacher of clothing, extension specialist in foods, homemaker, etc Include school, institution, or organization 


Note: If you have recently changed name or address, please give former status as well as new. 
I enclose $ for August, 1945446. (© active membership (© junior membership 
in the Seat -Home Economics Association and the American Home Economics Assn. 
state 
For efficient work, Departments, Divisions, and Committees need 
to know what members’ interests are. 


Please check these blanks even if you have done it many times before. 

Professional Interests (Check one) Subject-M atter Interests (Check one) 
Colleges & Universities —Family Relations 

—Elementary & Secondary Schools and Child Development 

—Extension Service —Family Economics 

—Home Economics in Business —Housing 

—Home Economics in Institutions —Food and Nutrition 

—Homemaker Textiles & Clothing 

—Research —Related Art 


--Social Welfare & Public Health 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps.) 
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FP the PRENTICE-HALL 


Home Economics Series— 


DECORATING LIVABLE HOMES 


by Elizabeth Burris-Meyer, Director of Coordination, 
Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc. 


This text presents for the student of home economics the most important of all 
viewpoints on home decoration.... that of the consumer. The author discusses 
at length the problems the consumer faces, and tells, clearly and understandably, 
what principles must be followed to achieve comfort, beauty, style, and economy 
in furnishing one’s home. Illustrated, extra-size historical charts describing pieces 
and materials used in period decoration are bound in the book. Also included are 
175 illustrations. 


469 pages educational list $4.00 


COLOR AND LINE IN DRESS, Revised 


by Laurene IHlempstead, formerly on the staff of 
Women’s Wear 
The author has analyzed and explained the right technique for making 
the most of one’s assets, minimizing defects, and expressing one’s individu- 
ality, through a judicious use of color and line in dress. She deals with 
dress problems for all ages and types. 


350 pages educational list $3.00 


FOODS: PRODUCTION, *»,MTYSELF: A Guidebook 


MARKETING, . for 
CONSUMPTION Personality Study 
by Jean J. Stewart, College by M’Ledge Moffett, Dean of 
of William and Mary Women. Radford College 


This is a complete survey of nutrition. The In order to'e able to see herself as others see 
story of food is traced from farm to table _ her, the student is taught to examine the basic 
against a background of economic and social — influences on her life. Self-analysis offers the 
factors. Included is all basic information on key to the development of poise and charm. 
the production of food, its selection and nutri- This method of guidance is based upon the needs 
tive values, its cooking and preservation. Fully of college students a; observed in a survey of 


illustrated—exercises and problems. over 1000 students. 
737 pages educational list $3.25 136 pages educational list $1.25 


Send for approval copies 


EY PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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Washington News ... 


@ AHEA’s new officers: president-elect, 
Katharine Ansley Alderman; vice-president, 
Florence Fallgatter; secretary, Olga Brucher; 
nominating committee, Eloise Davison, Ethel- 
wyn Dodson, Kate Kinyon, Helen Stacey, 
and Marie Dye .... VOTE NOW, before 
you forget it, for officers of AHEA divisions & 
departments. (See list facing page 382.) 


@ Outlook for S 181 (HR 1296) for federal aid 
to education brightens. Grapevine report is 
that Republicans & Democrats of Senate 
education & labor committee, with hearings 
ended, are rewriting bill to get united commit- 
tee support before reporting it out on floor of 
Senate; that the revised bill (still to be S 181) 
will probably drop emergency fund section 
($200 million for salaries), have only the $100 
million equalization fund, 75% to 85% of 
which would go for salaries. Passage in Senate 
likely. 

Hearings in House lasted 2 weeks, will be 
resumed mafiana. Meantime national senti- 
ment for federal aid to education seems grow- 
ing. Home economists can help crystalize it 
by writing members of House education com- 
mittee: Democrats, Barden (N. Car.), Hart 
(N. J.), Keogh (N. Y.), Lesinski (Mich.), 
Buckley (N. Y.), Lanham (Texas), Norton 
(N. J.), Beil (Mo.), Kelley (Pa.), Larcade, Jr. 
(La.), Ramspeck (Ga.), McGehee (Miss.), 
Bunker (Nev.); Republicans, Dondero (Mich.), 
Chenoweth (Colo.), McCowen (Ohio), Judd 
(Minn.), Schwabe (Mo.), Ellis (W. Va.), 
Gwinn (N. Y.), Case (N. J.). 


@ The House approved USA membership in 
(international) Food & Agriculture Organiza- 
tion by vote of 251 to 25, passed bill on to 
Senate where hearings have not yet been 
scheduled. (See Feb. JourNAL, p. 84.) 


@ “Home Is What You Make It, course in 
home economics presented by NBC’s Uni- 
versity of the Air,” originally scheduled 
through April, has an extension of life, will 
have as theme of its summer series “homes 
around the world.” It’s sponsored by AHEA, 
PTA, & Federated Women’s Clubs, supervised 


by Jane Tiffany Wagner, NBC’s director of 
home economics. Call your local station for 
time scheduled. 


@ Inflationary gap (between consumer pur- 
chasing power & available civilian goods) is 
now $21.5 billion. (Nov. to Feb. 1944 it was 
$13.1 billion.) Bond purchases needed to take 
care of this hot money. Of E bonds bought 
through Mar. 31, total redeemed was 17.3%. 


@ When President Truman signed the USDA 
appropriation bill May 5 he insured for 
BHNHE $850,000 for 1945-46, an increase of 
$127,650 over 1944-45. Two divisions will get 
all the increase: family economics, $75,000 for 
studies of consumption levels of farm families 
& adjustments to different incomes; housing & 
household equipment, $52,650 to get basic 
information on functional requirements of farm 
& rural dwellings. (See Washington News 
page of April JourNAL for AHEA’s part in 
getting appropriation !) 


@ Danger to price control & face value of our 
dollars grows, due to efforts of one wing of 
business & industry to soften OPA controls. 
OPA is taking the rap for errors of war agencies 
responsible for production & for weaknesses 
caused by hampering amendments passed by 
Congress in 1944 as well as for its own mis- 
takes. If ever your letters to Congressmen & 
Senators were needed, it’s now, as pressures to 
weaken control increase daily....OPA will 
issue shoppers’ lists of meat ceiling prices, so 
that shoppers can help get compliance—device 
long urged by OPA consumer advisory com- 
mittee, on which are 3 AHEA members. 


@ Compromise school lunch bill drafted by 
USDA & Office of Education is now in the 
legislative hopper as S 962 & HR 3143, not 
S 503. Marie Mount, Eloise Davison, Jessie 
Harris, Gertrude Bowie attended May 22 
hearings. 


@ Need of Europe’s liberated peoples for food 
most critical this summer & fall. Real danger 
that USA won’t provide its quota through 
lack of public support, thus postponing a 
democratic peace. 
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Child Study in High School 


RUTH M. RUSTAD and PAULINE B. REULEIN 


Mrs. Rustad is co-ordinator for Toledo’s family life education program, 
one of four such experimental community projects set up by the federal 
and state departments of education. 
organization and consultant in child study for the high schools and 
also works with leaders of such groups as Girl Scouts and Girl Reserves. 


dE nursery school has been so 
widely accepted as a desirable laboratory for 
students in child study that often the possi- 
bilities of using guided observation of young 
children in uncontrolled situations as a learning 
experience has been overlooked. 

A nursery school is obviously a necessity in a 
teacher training center; but on the high school 
level, while such a laboratory is desirable, much 
can be learned about child development by 
other methods. 

In Toledo, Ohio, nursery schools were used 
for four years as observation centers for high 
school students; but when the WPA nursery 
schools were converted into the extended school 
service program, this plan was no longer 
feasible. The consultant on the staff of the 
family life education program and the home 
economics and home nursing teachers, conse- 
quently, have been experimenting with obser- 
vations in uncontrolled situations and have 
developed ‘“‘Guides for Observation of Children 
in Uncontrolled Situations” that are now being 
widely and effectively used by high schools for 
many reasons. 


Mary Kicked People in Church 


One “observation of a child-adult relation- 
ship in an uncontrolled situation” reported 
recently by a student at Woodward High 
School on one of these guide sheets read: 


One day in church Mary, aged 2} years, was kicking 
all the people in front of her. Several times the mother 
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Mrs. Reulein is on the staff of the 


said, ‘Don’t do that! Bad little girls do that!”” Then 
the father came from the back of the church and said, 
“The devil will get you if you don’t stop.” Then 
Mary began to kick much harder. The mother said, 
“T will give you a piece of candy if you will stop.” 


The students in the class in which this inci- 
dent was reported made these comments, which 
were taken down verbatim: 


How was the father going to explain that God and 
the devil were not in the same place all the time? 
The child was learning that the father lied. The 
devil did not appear according to schedule. 
Maybe she wanted to see the devil. 
Maybe the child didn’t want to come to church, and 
maybe it was a reaction toward not coming again. 
The mother shouldn’t have bribed. Probably it 
would have to be more than one piece of candy next 
time. 
Mother didn’t do what she set out to and didn’t 
get her point across by bribing. 
Two and a half years is too young to be with adults 
for a long period of time. It was impossible for the 
child to sit still so long. 
If it was really necessary for the child to remain with 
the adults, the mother should have provided something 
for the child to do. 
It is difficult to sit comfortably if feet don’t touch 
the floor. Even myself—if I can’t touch the floor, 
my feet have to be doing something. 


Two Sets of Guides 


Observation of such situations is meaningful 
even where nursery school facilities are avail- 
able and often point up and clarify the values of 
nursery school practices. The uncontrolled 
observation is often carried on in the family 
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situation where the emotional climate in which 
the child lives can be seen more clearly, as well 
as the parent-child relationship, which is the 
basic factor in the development of the child’s 
The purpose of the guides is to 
thinking 


personality. 
stimulate interest and purposeful 
about children, their relationships and behav- 
ior, and to serve as a basis of classroom dis- 
cussion of developmental needs and principles 
of guidance. 

In order to make this kind of study meaning- 
ful, classroom or individual discussion of the 
principles and relationships involved must be 
provided for. Two sets of blanks are used: 
One when observing children at home, and the 
other when observing children anywhere. 

After the students have made and recorded 
their observations they bring their reports to 
the classroom for discussion, and the teacher 
guides the discussion in such a way as to bring 
answers to these questions: 


What was the student’s reaction to the incident? 
Did she think it a valuable learning experience in terms 
of the child’s stage of development? 

What did the student think the child was learning? 

If the incident involved a child-adult relationship, 
what did the adult do to help or hinder the child’s 
learning? What does the student think could have 
been done to have encouraged or imited his behavior? 

What general principle was involved in the situation 
which would apply in other similar situations? 


The teacher utilizes these observations of 
children to point up the principles that she 
wishes to discuss with the students. Fre- 
quently she must point out to them that they 
must keep the total situation in mind, that 
personality is not a synthesis but rather an 
integration of relationships and experiences, 
but that there is value in observing and dis- 
cussing one or more aspects of development in 
various kinds of settings. 

It is hard for students to see that behavior 
incidents cannot be cataloged and pigeonholed 
but that any situation observed can be dis- 
cussed from the point of view of many relation- 
ships and learning aspects. 

The class usually takes up first observations 
of child-adult relationships. The guide for 
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these observations is prefaced with this state- 
ment: 


It is interesting and helpful to observe preschool 
children with adults in the home, on the street, in a 
store, or anywhere. Many times it is impossible to 
see or know the complete picture; therefore, you cannot 
draw certain conclusions, but an analysis of the situa- 


tion is nevertheless meaningful. 


The student records her observations under 
three headings: “‘(1) Describe where the child 
was and what he was doing. Give his approxi- 
mate age. (2) Describe what the adult said 
and did. (3) What was the result?” 

The second type of observation used is of 
child relationships with another child or other 
children. On this guide sheet students record: 
the number of children and their approximate 
ages, how they were playing, and what play 
materials they were using. 

A guide to “Observations of Children’s 
Clothing” directs the students’ attention to 
the fact that children’s clothing can either help 
or hinder them in their activities. In observ- 
ing a situation in which clothing is high-lighted, 
they are asked to record on the guide: *“(1) a 
brief, clear description of the child (size, age, 
etc.) and what he was trying to do; (2) a de- 
scription of how clothes helped or hindered his 
activity, and what the child did about it.” 
Classes carrying on a sewing project or making 
a trip to a store to examine children’s clothing 
can use this guide. 

Another guide sheet, “Observation of Chil- 
dren’s Problems,” always produces much dis- 
cussion, some of it hard for the teacher to 
handle. Students want the “right” answers, 
or a rule to go by, and have difficulty in realiz- 
ing that emotional patterns and attitudes make 
every situation different and that there are no 
set rules for the solution of problems. 

This type of observation can be the most 
meaningful of all for students, in helping them 
to gain insight into their own methods of meet- 
ing problems. Here individual differences in 
behavior patterns and growth, the need for 
understanding what children are telling us by 
their behavior, can be emphasized. The stu- 
dent is asked to record on these guide sheets 
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(1) a brief and clear description of a child 
attempting to solve a problem; (2) description 
of everything he did to try to solve the problem 
and the result of his action. 

On each of the blanks an example is given 
so that the student has some idea of how much 
need be recorded and in what ways the obser- 
vations should be put down. Obviously, the 
blanks can be used in any sequence, and many 
other observations covering routines, creative 
play, and the like could be developed along the 
same lines. 

The second type of blank, “‘Home Observa- 
tions of a Preschool Child,” can be used in 
study of little brothers or sisters, or, by special 
arrangement with mothers, of young children 
near home or school. The “sitter” also can 
use it to help her to clarify her own responsi- 
bility asa sitter. Obviously, discussion should 
precede and follow these observations, and 
more than one during the semester in different 
homes is desirable. 

The teacher should work out a careful plan 
with a student who is going into a home to 
observe a child—-giving any help needed as to 
the manner of her approach and how to obtain 
the kind of information she wants. 

The blank is set up so that the student can 
record the following data: age, name, nickname 
or pet name of child, his approximate size, 
names and ages of brothers and sisters, and 
the number and relationships of adults in the 
household. Ii the child’s daily 
schedule is recorded, as well as sleeping ar- 


possible, 


rangements. 

Among questions asked are: 

Does he have a room of his own? If shared with 
another, what kind of furniture? If adult size, how 
has it been adapted to his use? What provisions are 
made for him in the household for the following needs: 
own place in the living room; putting away outdoor 
clothes (describe height of hooks and/or other adjust- 
ments); toileting (describe if and how the adult bath- 
room is adjusted to him); eating (describe heights of 
furniture and size of dishes and silver used); list the 
child’s play materials, underline those that are home- 
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made; check the ones he seems to prefer and explain 
why; what provision is there for outdoor space for play? 
Describe briefly. 


Obviously this observation blank, like the 
others, could be extended to cover many dif- 
ferent phases of the child’s daily life, depending 
upon what material is being presented and dis- 
cussed in the classroom. 


Content of Child Care Units, Courses 


Many people believe that the units and 
semester courses on the high school level are 
superficial, tending to emphasize the environ- 
mental factors, such as physical surroundings, 
play materials, schedules of routines, and the 
like, and not to go into the dynamic interper- 
sonal relationships and their meaning in the 
personality development of the child. How 
much of this latter type of material it is wise 
to use on the high school level is open to ques- 
tion and depends upon the background and 
experience of the teacher as well as the intel- 
lectual maturity of the students. 

It can be pointed out, surely, that provision 
for healthful and comfortable surroundings, 
careful guidance, and opportunities for ac- 
tivity, growth, and companionship are not all 
the factors involved; but in most instances 
that is about all that appears at the present 
time to be practical in high school courses. 

If students in high school gain some insight 
into the factors involved in personality devel- 
opment, as well as the responsibilities and 
opportunities of parenthood, this less analyti- 
cal approach might be justified. 

Observation of children in many different 
kinds of uncontrolled situations should help 
students to see that happy, healthy children, 
as well as frustrated, unhappy, and insecure 
children can and do come from all kinds of 
homes and all levels of society. Attention can 
be directed toward asking, “*‘What experiences 
and what conditions do children need to insure 
the development of adjusted wholesome per- 


sonalities?”’ 


The Good Citizen Votes! 


Turn to the page facing 382 and vote for your officers for 1945-46! 
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These Are Dependables 


KETURAH E. BALDWIN 


Miss Baldwin was put in charge of the business affairs of the AHEA 
headquarters office in 1913 and is still the Association’s business 


manager. 


At the annual meetings since 1913, all but one of which she 


has attended, she has often observed Dr. Andrews and Miss Swain in 
action and—as another AHEA “dependable” —has worked closely with 
them to bring to fruition many an important Association undertaking. 


Benjamin R. Andrews 


There may be a more fitting expression 
than “boys will be boys,” but in its most 
pleasurable sense it comes to me as typical 
of Benjamin R. Andrews. Who has known 
him or seen him in action without being 
- immediately impressed with his buoyant 
spirit, his youthful eagerness to undertake 
whatever seems necessary or desirable to 
carry forward the interests of home economics, 
or, in fact, the general welfare. 

But in contrast to boyish characteristics, 
we of the Association have also come to 
know of the hard work, the continuing dili- 
gence, the sacrifice that he has cheerfully 
rendered in services to the American Home 
Economics Association since its beginning. 


Journal Editor, Secretary-Treasurer. ... 


He was secretary of the committee on 
organization appointed by the Lake Placid 
group to consider organizing a national home 
economics association—and was chosen as 
secretary of the organization meeting of 
December 1908. As soon as the new Associa- 
tion was organized he was made secretary- 
treasurer. 

Among the 700 men and women charter 
members of the American Home Economics 
Association, it was Benjamin R. Andrews 
who volunteered to launch the JouRNAL OF 
Home Economics. 

Superimposed upon the duties of secretary- 
treasurer, there were those of the editor, 
business manager, and all the other “ers” 


and “ors” that attach to getting out a new 
periodical. In this way the three initial 
issues of the JoURNAL OF HomME Economics 
(February, April, and June, 1909) rolled from 
the press, to the post office, to the members— 
before Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel became 
editor. 

The work of treasurer was turned over to 
another in December 1911, but Dr. Andrews 
continued as secretary through December 1912. 
Service in other offices followed: member 
of the JourNAL board, vice-president, and 
chairman or member of many committees. 


Fund Raiser 


For the celebration of the 70th anniversary 
of Ellen H. Richards’ birthday, a memorial 
fund was suggested in June 1911. Who but 
Dr. Andrews was asked to be chairman. 

Again a fund was needed in 1914 to employ 
an executive secretary. I recall so vividly Dr. 
Andrews immediately rising to the occasion. 
Coming to the front of the platform, he sug- 
gested a goal of $3,000; and, fired with enthu- 
siasm and faith in his audience, he proposed 
that we raise $400 on the spot. Before the 
meeting adjourned that amount was pledged. 

Dr. Andrews has been actively leading or 
helping in Association affairs in practically 
every year of the Association’s history. 


Extramural Activities 

And now for a flashback into his life extra- 
mural the Association, we turn to a page in 
our family album published by the AHEA in 
1929, Home Economists: portraits and _ bio- 
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graphical sketches of 28 men and women 
prominent in the home economics movement. 


As professor of household economics at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and as writer 
and editor of well-known home economics text- 
books, Benjamin Richard Andrews has displayed 
his interest and vision in the whole field of modern 
homemaking and especially in its economic 
aspects. 

Dr. Andrews’ abilities were used to particular 
advantage during World War I when he served as 
specialist in household thrift in the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and later as associate 
director of the savings division of the United 
States Treasury Department in the national thrift 
campaign. Best known to readers perhaps for 
his book Economics of the Household, he is also 
the author of a series of five bulletins on education 
for the home, published by the United States 
Bureau of Education, and of many magazine 
articles. 

His influence through his writings alone would 
be extensive, but this has been multiplied many 
fold by contact with graduate students whom he 
invariably succeeds in stimulating to new view- 
points on the economic problems of home life. 
Legion also are the students who remember with 
gratitude his kindly interest and wise counsel on 
their personal and academic problems. 

Dr. Andrews’ ability to study quickly a situa- 
tion, select possible lines of attack, and make 
telling suggestions of means and methods for 
pioneer constructive effort, has given him a 
prominent place in a field where few men have 
figured but where their point of view is essential 
to a well-balanced program. 


These all too brief notes in the family album 
do not record many other contributions. Dr. 
Andrews initiated home economics field courses 
in England in 1929 and later these spread to 
Holland, Belgium, France, Japan, and China. 
He helped organize a home economics section 
in the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions and has been chairman of this section 
ever since. 

He was a member, then associate chairman, 
of the National Committee on Household 
Employment, first called the Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the House- 
hold, and was active in that work for 16 years. 
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}° For years he has served as home economics 
editor for J. B. Lippincott Company and in 
that capacity edited more than 50 textbooks, 


BENJAMIN R. ANDREWS 


some of which opened new fields in home eco- 
nomics. He has also written the chapters or 
sections on consumer education and household 
management for a considerable number of 
yearbooks and textbooks. 


Plans for the Future 


In June 1944 Dr. Andrews retired from 
Teachers College, Columbia University, where 
he had gone as a graduate student in 1903 and 
in which he had progressed from secretary of 
the department of household arts to instructor 
of household economics, to assistant professor, 
to associate professor, to professor, to pro- 
fessor emeritus. But only a few months later 
he took over the temporary position of acting 
head of the home economics department of 
Spelman College, Atlanta, Georgia. No future 
plans are made, says Dr. Andrews, beyond 
summers in South Hero, Vermont, at the fam- 
ily camp, “Ship Ahoy,” where he and Mrs, 
Andrews invite touring home economists to 
call. 


a 
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Frances L. Swain 


“An organization exists to give significance 
to the individual.” How often it is true, 
however, that the individual also gives signifi- 
cance to the organization. 

Frances Swain is one such individual. It is 
through the work, the devotion, the vision of 
such individuals that the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association can claim distinction in the 

_ professional world. 

To members of the Association who know 
Frances Swain, no proof of that statement is 
necessary; but some recapitulation may point 
up their appreciation. 

Browsing among Association records, but 
passing over data from the family Bible, we 
find the frequent appearance of this name, 
Frances Swain, now as chairman of this or that 
important committee, or in charge of local 
arrangements for the annual meeting, now as 
vice-president (1923-26), or as_ president 
(1930-32). 

But the mere listing of offices held does not 
impart what we all have felt as we have seen 
her in action. Her willing service, her know- 
how in getting workers and facilities, her 
efficiency and good nature which made meet- 
ings in Chicago run smoothly; her AHEA 
department plan that brought order out of 
chaos and has made for functional operation 
since 1930; her commor sense and clear 
thinking which have made straight the path 
for others—these are the scores that add up to 
professional distinction. 

But why angle further for words when some- 
one more adroit has already told part of the 
story? In the April 1941 National Magazine 
of Home Economics Student Clubs, Helen 
Atwater announced that Frances Swain was 
chairman of local arrangements for our meeting 
in Chicago that year and added: 


She knows Chicago from A to Z. Though she 
grew up in Minnesota, she went to college at the 
University of Chicago; and except for three years’ 
teaching at Indiana University, she has lived in 
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Chicago ever since, first as teacher in Chicago 
Normal College and since 1927 as director of 
household arts in the Chicago public schools. 
... She has taught in every grade, from primary 
up. This position has, of course, brought her 
into contact with a great many public interests, 
especially as she is a very friendly, co-operative, 
well-poised person whom people like to work with. 
She is also interested in many things outside of 
her professiohal work and is “in with” groups 
that are active in social, civic, and artistic things— 
among them the art of having a good time, in 
which she is very skillful. 
She also knows the AHEA far better than most. 

. . . When she isn’t serving as an officer, she is 
usually called on to head up some important com- 
mittee. . . . She has been a member of the advisory 
committee on student clubs since 1938. And she 
doesn’t neglect her state home economics associa- 
tion, either. In fact, she was the first secretary 
of the Illinois Home Economics Association, 
served as its president from 1926 to 1928, and is 
always interested and active in its progress. 

Arranging for an AHEA meeting is nothing new 
to Miss Swain. . . . The Association has taken 
advantage of [Chicago’s] hospitality three times 
in the last twenty years, and on each occasion 
Miss Swain has pulled a laboring oar among the 
local hostesses. In fact, the last time the Associa- 
tion met there, in 1935, she was in charge of 
arrangements justassheisthis year. This seemsa 
bit hard on her, but “them as can, does,” and we 
can count on a smooth-running meeting with her 
at the wheel. 


On another occasion Miss Atwater wrote: 


There is probably no member of the Association 
whose advice is more frequently sought on ques- 
tions of fundamental policy than Frances Swain’s. 

It goes without saying that such a record could 
be made only by a woman of unusual personality. 
Her vitality, her fine presence, her vivacious, 
responsive expression, her gracious, sympathetic 
manner all help. 

But any newspaper reader knows that in addi- 
tion she must have possessed exceptional technical 
knowledge, sagacity, poise, and tact to have main- 
tained her standing and steered her department 
through all the political and financial turmoil 
that has come to the Windy City while she has held 
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Moffett Studio 


FRANCES L. SWAIN 


office there. And to have maintained as she has 
her serenity through it all could have been possible 
only toa woman with real power of detachment. 
She seems to have developed an extraordinary 
ability to turn her mind off a problem when there 
is no use in thinking about it. This is, of course, 
helped by her live interest in all sorts of things 
outside her profession. She is a member of no 
end of interesting clubs, an omnivorous reader, an 
alert and skillful shopper, a good sport for any 
kind of a bat at a moment'’s notice, and she remains 
a companionable human being, whatever happens. 


Her own words as she talked to a group of 
students at the AHEA annual meeting in 
1938, reveal clearly her professional enthu- 
siasm: 


This Pittsburgh meeting is an interesting occa- 
sion for me, for it is the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of my first home economics convention. In 1913, 
Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton, head of the home 
economics department at the University of Chi- 


cago . . . persuaded me that it was good pro- 


fessional training to attend the meetings of the 
group with which I had cast my lot. I found 
that this was true. . . . In these twenty-five years I 
have missed very few of the annual meetings, 
and in consequence I have met many interesting 
people. . .. 1 commend it to you. 

I know that the reason I was asked to speak at 
your banquet is that I have the memories of all 
these years. Suppose that I turn a few pages of 
the family album with you. That first meeting I 
attended was only the sixth convention of the 
AHEA. I did not realize this at the time, for 
everyone seemed very sophisticated and learned 
tome. There were no student clubs at that meet- 
ing, but I assure you that I felt fully as much 
one of the uninitiated as any school girl could here 
in Pittsburgh. 

But no organization will thrive that looks only 
to the past. 

As you make your plans for the coming year, I 
hope that you will set up two criteria by which 
you will measure the worth of your program. In 
our way of living we are interested in the develop- 
ment of the individual and also in the welfare of 
the group. Any line of action which you adopt 
should promote one or the other of these values. 
The success with which you carry out such action 
will determine the growth of your organization. 


Last February Frances Swain turned an- 
other page when she retired from her work as 
director of household arts in the Chicago 
public schools after 17 successful years in 
that capacity. The turning of that page was 
witnessed with great regret by her associates. 

From February to June, however, she was 
not idle. Service on price panels, ration 
boards, entertaining friends, packing goods 
for the final round-up in Chicago, special 
work on records for the AHEA, attendance 
at a regional conference of high school clubs— 
these are a few paragraphs in the last Chicago 
chapter. 

Miss Swain anticipates leisure with her 
sister in LaCrosse, Wisconsin. When the war 
is over she will resume auto treks, which will 
include Arizona, New Mexico, and Florida— 
the three states she has not yet visited. 


> 
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Teaching Home Furnishings Classes 


ALICE WAUGH 


Miss Waugh is assistant professor in the department of applied art at 
Towa State College, where she has taught interior design and decoration 
since 1927. She has written “Planning the Little House,” a textbook 
published in 1939, and, in collaboration with Mable Russell, “Interior 
Design,” a laboratory manual for college students of home economics. 


N ever-present need in the teaching 
of home furnishings is to bring the subject from 
the realm of principles, theory, and imagina- 
tion down to reality, in the form of rooms that 
people actually live in. There is a gap between 
what is and what ought to be, and the teacher 
must bridge it by all the means at her command. 


Visits to Homes: Their Shortcomings 


A favorite way of covering the distance be- 
tween theory and practice is through class 
visits to homes, usually those of generous 
friends of the teacher. The burden of such 
visits rests upon the friend. It is she who 
must see that the house is clean and in order 
and able to survive the appraising stare of 20 
to 30 pairs of young eyes. There is also a 
good deal of work to be done after 20 to 30 
pairs of feet have trooped through the house. 

Field trips of this sort mean a great deal to 
the students and form a useful addition to 
the course, but when they occur term after 
term and year after year the teacher may find 
herself unwilling to impose further on friends. 

Visits to residence halls and home manage- 
ment houses on the campus and to stores are 
also useful, although they represent conditions 
and problems somewhat different from those 
of a small dwelling. 

The principal limitation of these field trips 
is that they give the student the role of the 
passive observer of someone else’s activity, 
whereas the student needs to be active herself 
in exercising her judgment in matters of design 
and color. 

Occasionally there appears in the home 
visited some problem of furnishing or refurbish- 
ing in which the class may participate. If 


this activity is largely a creative one, of analyz- 
ing the problem, visualizing its solution, and 
then hunting out suitable furnishings to make 
that vision take form, both students and 
teacher are fortunate. But sometimes the 
creative element is a minor factor in such re- 
furbishing projects, and students are simply 
called upon to execute someone else’s ideas. 

Here the teacher must consider her subject, 
which is art, or, to put it another way, the 
creation of beauty through color and design. 
She must decide how much time may be 
spared from these fundamentals for such 
mechanical activities as applying paint to 
furniture, removing varnish, or stitching 
hems in curtains. 

Certainly all these activities are worthy 
ones, but are they art? How far do they help 
the student to develop the judgment and the 
feeling for good taste that she will need so 
badly when she must choose the furnishings 
of her own home? Sometimes it will be better 
for the teacher to pass by such contacts with 
reality and spend the time in the realm of 
theory and principles. 


Use of Model Rooms 


When contacts with homes are not readily 
available, a substitute for them must be at 
hand in the classroom. So-called “model 
rooms” may be fitted up for the class to 
practice in. If they are to be fully useful, 
they must come as close as possible to dupli- 
cating the conditions of a small house, in the 
way of low ceilings, windows of normal size 
and position, and freedom from the large 
radiators, steam pipes, and ventilators that 
are found in college buildings. 
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Home Furnishings Classes 


Model rooms must be supplied with furni- 
ture and drapery materials for the students 
to use for experiments in assembling harmoni- 
ous furnishings. The danger here is that such 
furnishings will become static and lifeless after 
a few years. 

Lengths of fabrics are relatively inexpensive 
and may be weeded out and replaced from time 
to time. But costly furniture is likely to be a 
permanent investment. After a term of 
years it may seem old-fashioned and uninter- 
esting to the class. Perhaps an arrangement 
can be made (after the war is over) for loans 
of furniture from dealers or manufacturers, 
with changes occurring often enough to keep 
the rooms fresh and in step with the times. 


Picture Collecting: Its Dangers 


To supplement experiences with real pieces 
of furniture and lengths of fabric the pictures 
of rooms that abound in magazines are im- 
mensely useful. They furnish decorative ideas 
in much greater variety than can be found in 
any one locality. By that variety they help 
the student to become broad-minded about 
other people’s tastes and to overcome her 
natural inclination to favor the kinds of furn- 
ishings with which she is familiar. A collec- 
tion of pictures from magazines is a useful 
substitute for field trips the class could never 
take, across hundreds of miles of country and 
into the homes of strangers. 

The teacher’s work on her own collection is 
never ended, for she must be constantly weed- 
ing out, adding, and tabulating her pictures so 
that the right ones will be at her finger tips 
to illustrate any point she wishes to make. 

The student should also make use of maga- 
zine clippings, but she needs guidance if she 
is to use them profitably. There are two 
principal dangers to be avoided in student 
use of clippings. First, it is fatally easy to slip 
into an acceptance of quantity rather than 
quality. Second, constant vigilance is neces- 
sary to keep the use of clippings at the college 
level. A collection of clippings naturally 
suggests a portfolio, notebook, or scrapbook. 
And equally naturally the idea seems to spring 
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up that a mediocre thick notebook is of itself 
better than a good thin one. One wonders 
sometimes if students expect the teacher to 
use a ruler when she judges their notebooks! 

If mere bulk is allowed to become an im- 
portant factor in notebooks, several undesir- 
able results may occur. Inevitably the 
hereditary collection of notebook material 
will accumulate in student residences, and 
some notebooks will be handed in with pages 
yellowed with age. Also, material will be 
snatched from any source, with little dis- 
crimination and even less value to the student. 

For instance, a notebook to illustrate the 
historic styles in furniture was seen recently 
made up entirely of illustrations from present- 
day manufacturers’ catalogs. At best, the 
pieces of furniture in it were free, factory-made 
adaptations of historic designs; at worst, they 
were a sad travesty of them, misshapen and 
misnamed. 

Surely a principal reason for studying 
historic furniture is to acquaint the student’s 
eye with the best designs that artists and crafts- 
men of the past have created. If we cannot 
visit nfuseums to study the actual pieces, we 
must make do with pictures. But they must 
be pictures of the real thing. It would be far 
better for the student to spend a few dollars 
on one of the excellent illustrated books on 
historic furniture than to spend her time col- 
lecting a mass of misinformation. 

Sometimes the students’ notebooks or folders 
take the form of a plan for the furnishing of a 
small house. Usually a house plan is selected 
asastarting point. A few pages are then given 
to each room, showing the arrangement of 
furniture, samples of color to be used, and 
finally clippings of various pieces of furniture 
and accessories chosen by the student. There 
is nothing fundamentally wrong with an exer- 
cise of this sort, provided that the clippings 
represent a growing appreciation of design and 
good taste on the part of the student. 

On the other hand, a carelessly organized 
folder may be little more than an exercise in 
cutting and pasting, with its pages cluttered 
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with miscellaneous objects such as egg beaters 
and mixing spoons. If students are held to a 
limited budget in making a plan for the furn- 
ishing of a house, they will be driven to making 
most of their selections from mail-order cata- 
logs, with less regard for good design than for 
fitting the budget. Neither cutting and past- 
ing nor selecting furnishings from mail-order 
catalogs can be justified, in themselves, as 
college work. 


How Avoid Clipping Dangers 


To avoid these dangers the teacher may take 
several precautions. First, the student’s col- 
lection of clippings must not be allowed to be- 
come set in permanent form. Some sort of 
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flexible arrangement, such as a loose-leaf 
notebook, or a folder, allows her to discard 
clippings as she outgrows them and to add 
something better. Second, the teacher may 
set a limit on the number of pictures that may 
be submitted for any one problem. Third, 
and most important, she should require a short 
written comment by the student on every 
clipping handed in. This comment must be 
thoughtfully composed and must concern the 
picture not in terms of personal preference, or 
of fashion, but in terms of design and good 
taste. 

Holding to these rules will help the teacher 
to place the emphasis on what the student 
is thinking, not on cutting and pasting. 


Psychologists Point the Way to Peace 


Humanity’s demand for lasting peace leads us as students of human nature to 
assert ten pertinent and basic principles which should be considered in planning 


the peace. 
tioned our political leaders may be. 


Neglect of them may breed new wars, no matter how well-inten- 


1. War can be avoided: War is not born in men; it is built into men... . 
2. In planning for permanent peace, the coming generation should be the primary 


focus of attention.... 


3. Racial, national, and group hatreds can, to a considerable degree, be con- 


trolled. ... 


4. Condescension toward “‘inferior” groups destroys our chances for a lasting 
peace. The white man must be freed of his concept of the “white man’s 


burden.” ... 


5. Liberated and enemy peoples must participate in planning their own 


destiny. ... 


6. The confusion of defeated people will call for clarity and consistency in the 


application of rewards and punishments. 
long as the German and Japanese people are confused as to their status. 


Reconstruction will not be possible so 


easily understood definition of war-guilt is essential. 
7. If properly administered, relief and rehabilitation can lead to self-reliance and 


co-operation; if improperly, to resentment and hatred. . . . 


People [must be] given 


an opportunity to work in a self-respecting manner for the food and relief they 


receive. ... 


8. The root-desires of the common people of all lands are the safest guide to framing 


peace.... 


9. The trend of human relationships is toward even wider units of collective 


securily.... 


10. Commitments now may prevent postwar apathy and reaction. ... 


Statement drafted by a committee of the American Psychological Associa- 


tion and sent to Congress. 


The Home Economist: Interpreter of 
Modern Architecture and Furniture 


HOPE L. FOOTE 


Miss Foote was graduated from Iowa State Teachers College and then 
went to Columbia University for graduate work in art. Additional 
art training followed at the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, Fontainebleau, and in the studio of 
Kem Weber, designer. She is an associate professor of interior 
design in the School of Art of the University of Washington. 


af of a modern style of archi- 


tecture and furniture versus a traditional 
style has been much discussed of late. 
Healthy as these discussions may be in a fast- 
moving transitional period, in many of them 
the shoe is on the wrong foot. 

These styles are merely incidental to, and a 
result of, the civilization which produces them. 
Each is so closely integrated with a civiliza- 
tion’s materials, economics, and methods 
of production as to make it impossible to advo- 
cate the perpetuation of the style without 
advocating the perpetuation of the civilization 
to which it is related. 

The comparison of traditional and modern 
styles is in reality a comparison of products 
resulting from handcraft methods with those 
which are mass produced as well as produced 
for the masses. Furthermore, it is to be 
remembered that the traditional furniture 
built with handcraft methods was especially 
designed for only a privileged few—usually 
only for the court and nobility—and, as such, 
does not lend itself to sound industrialized 
methods of production for a democratic Amer- 
ica. The uninspired drabness of machine- 
made copies testifies to that. 

Providing for twentieth century needs 
which are so different from those of an earlier 
century, together with twentieth century 
methods of production, has been the most 
powerful and life-giving motivating force in 
twentieth century architectural and furni- 
ture design. The surface appearance or idiom 
of style, which seems all-important to many, 
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is in reality purely incidental. To ask for one 
without the other is to weaken seriously the 
vitality of the design and to inhibit its growth 
to a full-flowered expression. 


To Clarify Thinking 

Obviously then, the teacher of home eco- 
nomics has an important responsibility in clari- 
fying the prevalent confusion in thinking. 

As our technology is allowed to mature, the 
objects it helps to create will necessarily take 
on a new and, at first, a strange form. How- 
ever, if these are allowed to evolve naturally 
and in a straightforward, spontaneous manner, 
the general appearance of these new forms will 
also develop to a higher level of artistic attain- 
ment than we have yet seen in any archi- 
tecture. 

I grant you that this may be the goal all 
are impetuously eager to attain immediately 
and that this desire may be back of much of the 
discussion concerning modern versus tradi- 
tional styles. However, if such a goal is to be 
attained, a clear statement of the precise 
nature of the problem must be the first pre- 
requisite to the search for appropriate channels 
for our postwar design. 

Possibly high pressure sales promotion is 
responsible for the prevailing notion that the 
surface appearance of a product is the only 
important consideration in the selection of 
either an architectural style or a commercial 
product. 

This lack of knowledge of what constitutes 
good design in houses and furnishings in our 
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generation is rather shocking, and when fur- 
thered by educators, as Ray Faulkner so 
gravely points out in his Art of Today, is even 
more alarming. 

These antique worshippers surely must 
wonder about the clean lines of the B-29 and 
rather wish for a Gothic turret or a Rococo 
ripple to its tail! 

The proper housing of the family’s work 
and recreation activities today is quite as 
complicated as is housing the military activi- 
ties of a fortress in the air; hence as much 
scientific research should go into it. But 
whether the designer is working on an airplane 
or a house, if he is compelled to think first of 
surface style and only second of what is needed 
to make it work properly he will not get far 
in either direction. 


The Home Economist’s Role 


That is, perhaps, where the home economist 
comes in. It is she who has always put the 
accent upon the needs of the family and who 
can therefore do much to clarify by means of 
scientific activity studies the precise needs 
in the postwar abode, thereby allowing more 
_time for the architects to perfect the engineer- 
ing and aesthetic treatment of the structure. 

It is the home economist, trained in conserv- 
ing the energies of the homemaker, who must 
bridge the gap between the designers who are 
absorbed in the creation of a new tool for 
living and the householders who complain 
because “home sweet home” today does not 
look like their nostalgically remembered child- 
hood home. It is the home economist who 
is able to point out that a straightforward 
taking care of the needs of today can never be 
achieved through the slavish copying of an 
earlier style. 

In addition, by her scientific analysis of 
patterns of activity, such as preparing and 
serving food, laundering, storing various ma- 
terials, and caring for her children while the 
mother is busy in the kitchen, she can add 
greatly to the scientific data which are badly 
needed before the space areas in which these 
activities are performed can be re-evaluated 
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in the light of our present-day needs. Only 
through such an analysis and the reorienta- 
tion of space areas which would result can 
a satisfactory new architectural structure 
successfully emerge. 

She can point out that the traditional style 
house, which stems from the Renaissance, has 
most of its design emphasis upon the facade, 
which made an imposing sight, when seen 
from the proper distance, but which generally 
sacrificed the interior. As a result, the houses 
were cumbersome to live in to the point of be- 
ing woman-killers. 

The house which will emerge after the war 
will have its chief emphasis upon the work- 
ability of the plan and upon maximum livabil- 
ity per square foot. Naturally, then, the 
style—the appearance of the outside of the 
house—will evolve as a result of taking care 
of these needs, and so, speaking aesthetically, 
the house will change from that with a vertical 
emphasis where the facade is everything, to one 
with a horizontal emphasis where workability 
of plan and flexibility in serving the needs of 
the family are the first considerations. 

Likewise with the furniture, the home econo- 
mist can re-evaluate such pieces as the old 
buffet as an efficient storage piece, the high- 
boy as a place for linen storage—all in the 
light of our bathroom-equipped small houses 
for the masses, a group little considered in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. She 
can pass judgment on the practicality of the 
daintily-skirted dressing table versus the 
combination bath and dressing room. She 
can also see that storage for the portable 
electric sewing machine is provided. 


Furnishing Grand Coulee Homes 


When the students of interior design at the 
University of Washington were asked to con- 
tribute professional advice for the furnishings 
of the new, small farmhouses in the postwar 
Grand Coulee Dam Reclamation Area, they 
realized that the need for keeping costs down 
would result in a lack of built-in storage space. 
Therefore, in selecting the furnishings, they 
ignored all the traditional clumsy, space-tak- 
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ing pieces of furniture and strove to make the 
rooms simpler and more spacious in effect 
by designing lightweight and light-colored, 
flexible storage cabinets of several sections 
which combined desk space plus linen, book, 
sewing machine, farm records, and radio stor- 
age all in one low, horizontal piece of furniture. 
Their blueprints for the special furniture will 
be used both in manual training classes and in 
local factories. 

Had the students attempted to make the 
houses “cozy” by catering only to familiar 
forms, valuable space as well as the simpler, 
more attractively spaced appearance of the 
room would have been lost. Naturally, the 
resulting quiet orderliness of the rooms may 
seem strange to many, but that is where educa- 
tion comes in. 


Helping Form Public Taste 


Consequently, again it may be the home 
economist’s function to point out these matters 
and to help the public realize that since taste 
is in reality the result of what one is accustomed 
to, it is wise to accustom oneself to new forms 
if they are better proportioned for present-day 
houses and if their performance value is 
increased. 

As a matter of fact, it is often easier to 
convince the realistic working classes than it is 
the more privileged groups that any article 
which works better is also more appropriate 
and consequently more beautiful. These 
privileged groups, who have had a greater 
opportunity to become familiar with the more 
decorative traditional forms, are inclined to 
become sentimental about giving them up. 
Should I include educators also in this group? 

Of course, all groups are willing to accept 
the radio as a piece of furniture in spite of how 
“antiqued” or “modernized” its cabinet may 
be. But if less effort had been expended on 
making so modern an object as the radio fit 
into rooms dominated by antique and often- 
times antiquated furniture, the appearance 
of the radio would long since have improved. 

When such a problem is approached from 
the standpoint of what constitutes good design 


and what is appropriate for us today, the fact 
that it is “old” or “new” in style need not 
necessarily even enter into the discussion. 
Essential values in all furniture, rather than 
what one is accustomed to or sentimental 
about, will then be recognized. 


A Modern 250-Year-Old Chest 


I possess an Oriental chest of drawers about 
250 years old which is in two sections, one 
set upon the other. Its black metal handles 
slip down out of sight into decorative black 
metal plates on either end of each section of 
drawers, and those handles were meant to 
hang the chest on a pole so that two men 
could carry the sections through the street. 

I have never asked a baggage transfer man 
to carry the sections on a pole; yet I have 
found that because the whole chest is in two 
lightweight and easily handled sections, it 
and its contents can be moved easily from one 
place to another. Also, because it is light in 
color, clean-lined, and not bulky or preten- 
tious—as so much of the dark-finished tradi- 
tional-styled furniture is—and because it is 
flexible enough to be used either vertically or 
horizontally, it fits into a modern American 
apartment better than does almost any other 
piece of furniture I know. 

Hence, because of its performance value 
and also because it is beautifully proportioned 
in itself and in relation to the present-day 
room sizes, attractive in choice of wood and fine 
in color, it is appropriate and excellent in 
design for me to use today. In other words, 
it is truly “modern.” 


Expression of the Human Spirit 


This antique piece possesses something else 
which I believe we have a right to wish for in 
our own modern furniture, and that is an 
expression of the subtlety and warmth of the 
human spirit. 

How can that be preserved in an industrial- 
ized civilization where furniture can never 
be as personal as in a handcraft civilization? 
Well, we have always used tools, have we not? 
What does it matter if we change to newer and 
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more powerful tools? Isn’t the important 
thing expressed by the best of the old furni- 
ture its vitality, which seems to have resulted 
from someone’s having thought clearly and 
felt deeply about it? 

Easily 90 per cent of the furniture of every 
era was in reality quite ugly—ugly even to the 
people of its period. It is only about 10 per 
cent of any period’s furniture that stands the 
test of good design, and in the Victorian period 
it ran as low as three or four per cent. Then 
can we not trace the ugliness of the 90 per 
cent to the fact that it was built by people 
who did not, or could not, feel deeply enough 
about the matter to produce truly fine forms? 

Does the fact that modern furniture is 
usually built by a combination of a great 
many people working together and with the 
personal approach lacking, mean that it is 
impossible to create fine furniture today? 
Our finest cathedrals were built by large and 
unrelated groups of people separated by as 
many as twenty or fifty years. Perhaps I 
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should say unrelated except in their ideas 
about cathedrals. Yet those thousands of 
workers produced as great beauty as any 
known to man. 

In connection with those cathedral workers, 
however, it is well to remember that they knew 
thoroughly the limitations and _ possibilities 
of their tools and also knew well their own 
needs and felt deeply enough about those needs 
to provide for them with a sincerity that gave 
their structures great beauty and authenticity. 

Possibly, then, we have not yet defined our 
needs or learned sufficiently how to use our 
new power tools. Possibly we have not felt 
deeply enough about the matter as yet to do a 
good job of it. 

One thing we do know, and that is we must 
build parallel to the past rather than copy it 
feebly; that is, we must attack our needs 
with the imagination and forthrightness of 
our ancestors if we are to express our own 
period in architecture and furniture with 
beauty and vitality. 


American Atroctties 


Why did the once noble and kindly German character descend to such depths 
of evil? ... (Germany) suffered from a dual personality that dreamed of an 
abstract idealism but acted in real life upon the dictates of a nonmoral, technical 
materialism.... We, too, are an idealistic people with technical proficiency | 
even beyond that of the Germans. We should learn from the German debacle 
that ideals, apart from their social implementation, can be used—are in fact being 
used—in our country . . . to turn our idealism into similar paths of power, chauvi- | 
nism, and self destruction. 

The best defense we possess against the inroads of the fascist mentality is a 
constant comparison of our democratic aspirations with the realities of daily ( 
living. The contrast would reveal the wide gap between our professions of 
freedom ...and our willingness to strive for their realization... . 

For a no-less-shocking insight into American family life, its instability and 


steady degeneration . .. consult a child guidance clinic in any one of our over- ! 
crowded cities.... The Germans slaughtered their Jews, but we, too, may yet 
have pogroms if something is not done in the way of honest revelations as to the f. 
growth of anti-Semitism in our country. ... c 
The antagonism to the Negro is equally rampant... . More headway is being n 
made by the lunatic fringe of Negro leadership than by the stable elements, sl 
largely because the white men of good will who know how inflammable the 2 
situation is, fear to publish the facts and face the situation realistically.— - 
Acnes E. Meyer, “Defects in Our Own Democracy,” Washington Post, May is 


4, 1945. 


Our Related Art Program 


EDNA MESHKE 


Dr. Meshke had taught seven years in Minnesota high schools and also 
at North Dakota State College, Buffalo (New York) State Teachers Col- 
lege, and the University of Illinois graduate school before she became 
head of the home economics department of Butler University in 1943. 


al rationale for the related art 


emphasis in the home economics program at 
Butler University was simply and sincerely 
expressed by a freshman dietetics major re- 
cently: “The principles of art should be in 
everything we do and see.” 

That members of the home economics staff 
subscribe to that philosophy is apparent from 
the following examples of goals which they 
have set up as desirable for their students: 
to plan and manage time and work with in- 
creasing maturity, to work co-operatively with 
others, to evaluate one’s progress critically, to 
carry through assignments and obligations 
systematically, and to express good taste in 
personal grooming and tact in relationships 
with others. 

Obviously, in order to attain such goals, 
the principles of balance, proportion, harmony, 
emphasis, and rhythm must be in operation. 
This belief permeates the program of the home 
economics department at Butler University 
but finds its most direct and tangible expres- 
sion, naturally, in such courses as Principles 
of Art, Interior Decoration, Historic Costume, 
Costume Design, Textiles, Clothing Construc- 
tion, and the freshman course Introduction to 
Home Economics. 


Analysis, Then Field Trips 


The related art philosophy was applied in the 
fall of 1943 with an analysis of the physical 
conditions of the laboratories and illustrative 
materials available for classes. Students 
shared in examining materials on hand for 
manipulative experiences, in experimenting 
with fabrics, room accessories, and colors, and 
in rearranging furniture. 

The instructional supplies were so meager 


that plans were made at once to get some room 
accessories which were colorful, inexpensive, 
easily obtained or made, and appropriate for 
many uses. In the class on principles of art, 
discussions followed by field trips resulted in 
these selections: colorful striped upholstery 
fabric to replace the black seat covers on the 
dining room chairs, peach colored place mats 
for the dining table, a framed picture, a potted 
plant, several pieces of pottery, and several 
full-length swatches of textile fabrics. Deci- 
sions were made as to other accessories which 
were needed and those to be secured next. 

During the summer of 1944 additional room 
accessories and full-length drapery fabrics 
were purchased by members of a class in 
principles of art. Through the co-operation of 
leading stores and gift shops, the class met 
once each week from eight to ten in the morn- 
ing in the drapery, the linen, the china, or the 
pottery departments. Since the class met 
before the stores’ hour for opening, the students 
were unhampered by other customers. 

Directions were given in light of the specific 
art principle under discussion. For example, 
in a drapery department each student was 
assigned to a display table where she was in- 
structed to select a fabric which best illustrated 
space relationships and scale. She then pre- 
sented her choice to the group and defended it 
in terms of accepted principles of good propor- 
tion. After the student presentations four 
drapery fabrics were selected and purchased 
for the home economics department. The 
choices included a horizontally striped green 
and tan crash, a soft green and rose plaid, a 
solid-color mulberry crash, and a bold floral 
pattern predominantly soft blue with gold 
and white accents. 
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Four drapery lengths were purchased during 
each field trip to give the students experience 
in making selections in several stores within 
budget limitations and to make concrete other 
art principles studied. On two succeeding 
trips other patterns were purchased to make 
a total of 12 full-length drapery fabrics of 
various textures and designs. 

One of the most worth-while field trips was 
to a department store where a wide variety of 
china and table linens had been assembled on a 
table. Students were permitted to select the 
pieces of china which were appropriate with 
certain linens, to defend their choices, and to 
determine which two sets of place doilies and 
napkins should be purchased for the home 
economics department. 


Independent Student Purchases 


Pottery, metals, bowls, prints, unframed 
reproductions, and a variety of room acces- 
sories were selected during the eight field trips. 
Each student was also given from 75 cents to 
$2.25 to spend during the term for an article 
which was good in design, adaptable to a wide 
variety of uses, and an appropriate addition to 
the department collection. 

The same plan, permitting each student to 
decide upon an article needed in the depart- 
mént, to purchase the article independently, 
and to defend her choice before the class, was 
carried out in the interior decoration class 
during the fall semester of 1944. 

The room accessories and decorative objects 
are in constant use in the home economics 
department. In connection with the study of 
each art principle, students work out arrange- 
ments on tables and chests, in front of windows 
and screens, and in display cases, and draft 
a check list to use in judging the results. At 
the conclusion of the study of the five art 
principles, a master check list is synthesized 
which serves as an over-all device for evaluat- 
ing student efforts. 

Throughout the semester each student in 
turn is responsible for arranging a display 
which may involve a room corner, including 
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the wall and window treatment, a table 
arrangement in front of a screen, or the top of 
a chest. Other members of the class use the 
composite check list to evaluate the display in 
terms of art principles exemplified. 

The total environment obviously is an im- 
portant factor in promoting realistic related 
art activities in a home economics depart- 
ment. Last summer the following specially 
designed room furnishings were secured: nine 
movable wall panels, two with windows and 
one with a door, several screens, and two stor- 
age cabinets with shelves, vertical partitions, 
and shallow drawers. Students have access 
to all materials in the department and are 
free to explore, experiment, and suggest. 


Interpretations in Other Classes 


Principles of Art is a second semester fresh- 
man course at Butler University. In sub- 
sequent courses practically every concern of 
college home economics majors is approached 
and dealt with in the light of the principles 
of art, including such problems as choosing and 
spacing buttons, determining the length of 
garments, color combinations, widths of belts, 
place mats for luncheons, garments for a 
complete wardrobe, time and work schedules, 
and food service. 


Outcomes 

The ability to judge objectively, to make 
independent choices and justify them, and to 
evaluate continuously the efforts of others 
are outcomes of the described procedures in 
effect at Butler University. The development 
of such a program was possible for three 
reasons. The home economics staff was in 
accord on basic philosophy and goals. The 
administration was promoting the develop- 
ment of a functional home economics program, 
and funds were made available for securing 
needed materials of instruction and improve- 
ments in the physical setup of the depart- 
ment. Contacts were made in the com- 
munity, and the co-operation of the stores was 
excellent. 
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The Home Nursing Unit 


MAY VAN DEUSEN 


Miss Van Deusen assumed her present position of itinerant adult teacher 
in the Oregon State Division of Vocational Education in the fall of 1944. 
Prior to this, she was home economics supervising teacher for Oregon 
State College at the Corvallis and Philomath High Schools and during 
this period developed the methods in home nursing which she describes. 


ITH hospitals overcrowded and 
the supply of doctors and nurses limited on the 
home front, home nursing is receiving new em- 
phasis and the teaching of this unit is being 
re-evaluated in many schools. 

Three years ago I reorganized the nursing 
unit which I had been teaching for some time 
in an effort to arouse in the students more en- 
thusiasm for the unit and therefore effect 
maximum learning experiences. 

Three convictions underlay revision of the 
course: that the girls should share in the plan- 
ning; that keeping healthy and getting well, as 
well as illness, should have some emphasis; 
and that more student activity should be 
provided. 

These questions were used therefore as a 
basis for making an outline for the course: 
What makes a person have an interesting per- 
sonality? How can one keep healthy? What 
should one do when caring for an ill person? 

I then made a plan that included the essen- 
tials needed for answering these questions and 
listed experiences people would have in caring 
for illnesses of persons of different ages in the 
home—experiences which could be stated in the 
form of problems, the solution of which would 
involve covering the essentials of the outline. 

To arouse in the class a feeling of need for the 
work, I prepared the girls for the unit by: 
talking with them about it and integrating it 
with other homemaking work, checking their 
records to see if any of them were preparing to 
be professional nurses, checking the library for 
good reference material, placing on bulletin 
boards interesting home nursing materials, and 
making available to them books and articles on 
home nursing. 


After I had completed the tentative outline 
for the unit and the girls had been oriented by 
the methods described, they planned the unit. 
First, they set up objectives, then discussed 
ways of attaining them, and decided to use the 


problem method, taking up different age 


groups, and set up the following procedure: 

1. Have a class committee or the teacher intro- 
duce to the class the problem to be solved. 

2. Plan a solution to the problem. 

3. Convert the home economics room into a 
sick room. 

4, Discuss or demonstrate home equipment 
needed to make the patient comfortable. 

5. Have a committee or the class work out a 
schedule for the daily care of the patient. 

6. Demonstrate or discuss chatting with the 
patient. 

7. Discuss or demonstrate entertaining the 
patient. 

8. Discuss the diet needed and prepare some of 
the patient’s meals. 

9. Discuss and demonstrate caring for a person 
in an emergency related to the illness. 

The class began the unit with a discussion of 
these questions: What makes an interesting 
personality? What qualities should a person 
have if he is to be a well-balanced individual? 
Why are these qualities important in a home 
nurse? Why is healthful living important in 
the home nurse? 

The problems used and something of the 
procedure for presenting each follow. 


Problem I. Caring for Mr. Jones 


The Jones family lives on a limited income and 
when Mr. Jones became ill, Mrs. Jones tele- 
phoned the County Health Office for help in the 
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care of her husband. The health nurse came to 

the home and advised Mrs. Jones. Let’s pretend 

we're the health nurse and advise Mrs. Jones 

about the arrangement of the room and the sched- 

ule she would follow in taking care of her husband. 
The class members then 

1. Converted a part of the home economics 
laboratory into a suitable room for caring 
for Mr. Jones. 

. Prepared a bed chart. 

3. Took “Mr. Jones’ ” temperature, pulse, and 
respiration. 

. Chatted with him. 

. Suggested and demonstrated ways for mak- 
ing him comfortable. 

6. Made and demonstrated the use of impro- 

vised home equipment. 


Problem II. Caring for Grandmother 


Interest approach: “My grandmother was 
one of the dearest peopleonearth. Ihave had 
some of my happiest moments with her. She 
took me on my first steamboat ride. Would 
you like to hear about it?... What have you 
enjoyed doing with your grandmother?” 

The students responded enthusiastically and 
related experiences they had enjoyed with their 
grandmothers. This approach may seem a 
waste of time, but I have found that high 
school girls are most responsive when the group 
thinking is first directed toward enjoyable home 
experiences. 

Today Grandmother is ill and has gone to bed 
for a few days. Let’s plan her care for one day 
and provide every comfort and attention that she 
would need. 

The class members then 
1. Rearranged the home nursing laboratories, 
so that an older person might enjoy the 
room. 

Planned a daily schedule. 

Worked out the menu for one day. 

. Planned for Grandmother’s recreation. 

. Displayed handicraft that she could use. 

. Demonstrated chatting with her, using a 
class member as patient. 

7. Went through the daily routine of caring 

for her. 


on 
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Problem III. Caring for Children 


Interest approach: The class divided into 
committees and had round table discussions of 
these subjects: 

1. Psychological factors—what makes children 
happy. 

2. Relationship of the child’s health to the 
food eaten. 

3. Preparing and serving a meal to a child who 
is ill. 

4. Toys for a child in the sick room. 

5. Entertainment suitable for an ill or conva- 
lescent youngster. 

Johnny, a five-year-old youngster, has tubercu- 
losis. How would the mother care for him? 

Again the students rearranged part of the 
school laboratory as a room suitable for 
Johnny. Then they prepared his schedule and 
planned his care for one day: a morning sched- 
ule when Johnny was very ill and an afternoon 
schedule when he was convalescent so as to 
contrast the care, conversation, and entertain- 
ment advisable under different conditions. 
Each of the four committees took a different 
phase of Johnny’s daily schedule and presented 
their material in surprisingly original ways. 

One group took care of Johnny in the morn- 
ing, until 10:30; prepared and served the 
breakfast to a class member who acted as pa- 
tient; and made many pertinent suggestions as 
to mother-nurse relations. 

Another group worked out the schedule in 
pictures, showing the face of a clock at each 
hour of the schedule and beside it a sketch of 
Johnny taking his medicine, or eating, or sleep- 
ing, or whatever he was supposed to do at that 
particular time. Johnny would then know 
what was planned for his day’s routine. The 
alarm clock was set and went off at the times 
indicated by the sketches. 

Another committee had the patient select a 
picture that he wanted to have in his room for 
the day and suggested that the pictures be 
changed while Johnny was asleep, to make his 
day more interesting. 

The committee responsible for presenting the 
subject of food for children planned a daily diet 
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The Home Nursing Unit 


for Johnny, then served an attractive lunch on 
a tray, with a surprise for the patient. While 
serving the meal the committee discussed how 
to feed a child who is very ill and conversation 
suitable for him. 

For roll call the girls told ways of amusing 
Johnny. 

Problem IV. Caring for a High School Girl 

Phyllis, a junior, remained at home for two 
days because of a severe cold and then returned to 
school. Ina few days, she was again ill and the 
doctor diagnosed the illness as pneumonia. How 
would one care for Phyllis during these illnesses? 

In preparing the room for Phyllis, the class 
brought in pictures and flowers that would 
interest a high school girl. After a general 
discussion of care of a person with a cold and 
how to prevent its transmission to others they 
worked out a schedule. Then they divided 
into committees, each taking a different phase 
of the problem. 

Let’s continue with the problem. After Phyllis 
felt better she returned to school. But soon she 
had to go to bed, this time with a more serious 
illness. 

The group then took up care of a person seri- 
ously ill and discussed these questions: 

1. Should a person be taken to the hospital? 
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2. Would it be difficult to get a nurse in the 
present emergency? 

3. What procedure would be used for tele- 
phoning a doctor and reporting an illness? 

4, What suggestions could be made for follow- 
ing a doctor’s instructions? 

This seemed a good time to demonstrate 
giving a bed bath, since the girls were discuss- 
ing care of a girl of their own age group. In 
previous years they had been hesitant about 
volunteering for such a demoristration; but 
when this phase of home care came as a natural 
sequence in the problem, a girl immediately 
volunteered. The bed bath was demonstrated 
by the county health nurse. 

Again the girls worked out the daily schedule 
for Phyllis’ care and divided in such a way that 
each girl had sorhe part in her care. 

By the time we completed this problem, we 
had covered the essentials for the unit on home 
nursing. 

The girls had enjoyed it more than previous 
groups had when it was taught in the usual 
stereotyped way. 

As leaders in home economics, we should 
experiment with methods continuously, trying 
to improve our courses—to make them more 
enjoyable and develop creativeness in the 
student. 


The Romantic Complex 


A large part of the marriages contracted in the United States during recent 
decades have been based on the Romantic Platform, which assumes that certain 
persons are ‘‘made for each other’’; that this predestination is recognized intui- 
tively when the right person appears, that no more substantial foundation for 
ensuing marriage is needed than the subjective sensations (of an essentially 
adolescent “thrill” character) resulting from this recognition. 

Such marriages have been more frequent than usual since the beginning of the 
war and they are already beginning to break up in great numbers. All scientific 
research shows that the Romantic Infantilism on which such marriages are 
founded, is not sufficient to maintain a permanent partnership. ... 

It is time for the entire educational system to begin putting these facts more 
emphatically before young people, as an offset to the “education” given by the 
movies, the radio crooners, and the wood-pulp magazines.—Family Life Educa- 


tion, July 1944. 
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Vitamin Retention in Q. 


Cookeng of Vegetables 


uantity 


BERNICE K. WATT and MARGARET B. ATTAYA 


Both Dr. Watt and Mrs. Altaya are food economists in the family eco- 
nomics division of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 
Mrs. Watt joined the Bureau in 1941 after doing research and teaching 


at Kansas State College. 


Mrs. Altaya worked in the Bureau’s nutrition 


laboratory for two years before she went to her present post in 1944. 


REPARATION of food for eating 
often takes a high toll of vitamins. To get a 
realistic picture of the quantities of nutrients 
actually ingested—as a basis for planning, 
quantities present in the cooked food should 
be known. Further, as many dietary calcula- 
tions are made on the basis of food supplies as 
brought into the kitchen, correction factors 
that can be applied to weights of raw food are 
needed. This report brings together results 
from 17 studies, some of them preliminary, on 
vitamin content and vitamin retention of vege- 
tables prepared and served in Army messes 
and in other large-scale operations (see page 
344). 

Determination of vitamin values of cooked 
foods is a direct procedure and provides 
ready-to-use data. These values obviously 
include vitamins contributed by added in- 
gredients, such as fat and milk to mashed 
potatoes. 

Determination of retention of vitamins is 
much more complicated, especially if a factor 
is to be obtained which can be applied directly 
to food as purchased, for not only must refuse, 
waste, and handling before cooking be con- 
sidered but also time and method of cooking 
and holding time after cooking. 

As some loss of water occurs during the 
cooking of most vegetables, moisture deter- 
minations are usually made before and after 
cooking, and vitamin content is given on the 
dry-weight basis to eliminate the effect of 
concentrating the solids. When moisture loss 
is the only change in composition, the dry 
basis is satisfactory for calculating retention. 


But a 1 per cent error in determining moisture 
on succulent vegetables may mean 10 per cent 
error in the calculated concentrations of vita- 
mins in the dry matter. 

With vegetables cooked in water, loss of 
solid matter in discarded liquid may be suffi- 
cient to distort calculations of retentions made 
on the dry-weight basis. 


Calculations and{Procedures 


In most of the studies reviewed here, per- 
centage retention was calculated by comparing 
the vitamin content per gram of solids in the 
cooked vegetable with that in the raw food 
prepared for cooking. This is preferable to a 
moist-weight comparison but may involve 
error to the extent that solids were lost in the 
cooking water. If all the studies could have 
been done under experimental conditions 
instead of in actual feeding operations, un- 
doubtedly complete data on change of weight 
due to cooking would have been obtained. 
Considerable error may be introduced also by 
trying to estimate retention in cooked foods 
which include added ingredients. The error 
may be in either direction, depending on 
whether the added ingredients increase the 
concentration of the vitamin studied or 
whether they supply only solid matter, thus 
diluting the vitamin content of the vegetable. 
In most of these reports little explanation 
accompanies the data to indicate how much, 
if any, of an ingredient was added, and it is 
impossible to conclude whether the results 
overestimate or underestimate the retention 
of vitamins. 
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Results reported varied widely, largely, 
perhaps, because of widely different conditions 
of preparation, or cooking, or the different 
lengths of time the food was held hot. In 
some cases, vegetables stood in water for 
several hours before being cooked. Quantities 
of water used in cooking and methods and 
time of cooking also varied widely. Although 
all the studies were on large-scale operations, 
quantities of food cooked in one kettle varied 
from a few pounds to many pounds. Samples 
of the product were taken for analysis either 
immediately after cooking or at intervals dur- 
ing the serving period. In some cases, food 
was held hot several hours. Such variables 
are inevitable with studies of actual practice. 
As many of the cooking procedures used where 
these studies were made are known to be poor, 
the average nutritive values of the cooked 
foods as given here may not be those of cooked 
foods generally. 

Here we summarize information on the 
vitamin content of the food served and on the 
approximate retention as calculated on a mois- 
ture-free basis. These latter figures should be 
applied with reservations, for results obtained 
thus are only approximations. 


Summary of Results 


Potatoes. Enough determinations of ascor- 
bic acid were made to permit mashed, boiled, 
and steamed potatoes to be considered sepa- 
rately. The average value for mashed pota- 
toes was 4.5 mg for 100 g; for boiled, 6 mg; 
and for steamed, 10 mg per 100.g. The few 
values reported for baked potatoes were about 
the same as those for mashed potatoes. The 
degree of retention represented by these aver- 
ages varied widely, but most values were 
between 20 and 60 per cent for mashed, 25 and 
60 per cent for boiled, and 60 and 70 per cent 
for steamed potatoes. 

Data for other vitamins were too few to 
separate on the basis of cooking method. 
They suggest that differences may be small, 
but steaming may be preferable to boiling. 

The thiamin value of cooked potatoes, 
averaging results of all methods, was about 


78 wg (micrograms) per 100 g; average reten- 
tion, between 70 and 80 per cent. 

Riboflavin values averaged 42 ug per 100 g. 
As most of the values were on steamed pota- 
toes, this value may be somewhat high to 
apply to potatoes cooked in other ways. With 
boiling, lower values might be expected, 
judging from the averages for the thiamin 
content of steamed as compared with boiled 
potatoes. The above value does not include 
data on mashed potatoes, as the riboflavin 
content of this product varied from about 25 
to 240 ug per 100 g and undoubtedly reflected 
the varying quantities of milk used. Ribo- 
flavin retention for cooked potatoes other than 
mashed, averaged about 85 per cent. 

Niacin values reported for cooked potatoes 
tended to cluster around 3 points, 0.5, 1.0, 
and 1.3 mg per 100 g. This may indicate 
varietal or seasonal difference in the potatoes. 
The numerical average of the 39 cases reported 
was 0.85 mg per 100 g. Laboratories studying 
retention reported figures of about 75 per cent. 

Sweet potatoes. The ascorbic acid content 
of cooked sweet potatoes averaged 15.7 
mg per 100 g. No difference was apparent in 
the ascorbic acid content of this food cooked 
by various methods. Per cent retention, 
however, varied widely, about two-thirds of 
the figures falling between 25 and 60 per cent. 

Cooked sweet potatoes contained about 70 
ug of thiamin and 65 ug of riboflavin per 100 g. 
The very few determinations indicate a rather 
high retention of riboflavin. 

Carrots. The average ascorbic acid value 
for either cooked fresh or heated canned carrots 
was between 1 and 2 mg per 100g. Retention 
figures ranged from 20 to 60 per cent. 

Squash. The ascorbic acid value of cooked 
squash was about 7 mg per 100 g. 

Tomatoes. The average ascorbic acid value 
after cooking, for canned or frozen tomatoes, 
was 13.3 mg per 100g. The per cent retention 
seems to be about 85 to 90. 

The niacin value of canned or frozen toma- 
toes after cooking was about 0.7 mg per 100 g. 
Data on retention indicated that the loss was 
very little. 
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Dark, leafy greens. Those for which there 
were data included kale, beet leaves, spinach, 
Swiss chard, and turnip greens. The ascorbic 
acid content for most of the samples reported 
was below 10 mg per 100 g of cooked product; 
but because of a few high determinations, the 
average value was approximately 14 mg per 
100 g. Retention figures varied widely, with 
few above 50 per cent. Where a single figure 
is needed, 20 per cent would probably be fairly 
representative. 

The thiamin content of these cooked greens 
averaged about 44 ug per 100 g, but riboflavin 
values vary so widely that an average means 
little. Range of values was about 60 to 140 
ug per 100 g, the average about 95 ug. Re- 
sults for retention of thiamin and riboflavin 
in these greens were too limited and variable 
to be summarized for the group. 

Kale. Ascorbic acid values of the three 
samples of boiled fresh kale were 3, 17, and 
66 mg per 100 g, the calculated retention of 
the samples 3, 12, and 53 per cent. All sam- 
ples studied were from the same camp and 
were prepared by boiling 3 or 4 hours or by 
boiling part of this time and simmering the 
remainder. The two poorest samples were 
from lots prepared 10 and 12 hours before they 
were cooked, but this treatment may not alone 
account for the poor retention, for the length 
of cooking period was unduly long. 

Spinach. Average ascorbic acid value for 
all cooked spinach whether fresh, frozen, or 
canned was 12 mg per 100 g. Most of the 
values for steamed fresh spinach were above 
this average; all values for reheated canned 
spinach, below. Information on the length 
of the cooking period, etc., was lacking but 
may explain the wide variation in values for 
boiled spinach, which ranged from 1.0 to 29.3 
mg per 100g. Values for the reheated canned 
spinach were within the lower part of the 
range reported for boiled spinach. The high- 
est value reported for spinach cooked by any 
method was 35.4 mg in a steamed sample. 

The percentage of ascorbic acid retained 
appeared higher for steamed fresh spinach 
than for boiled, but data were too few for a 
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quantitative comparison. Percentage retained 
after heating the canned spinach was higher 
than that held in the boiled fresh product. 
But retention in the canned spinach was based 
on that in the unheated canned product. 
Retention in boiled spinach appears to vary 
from less than 5 to more than 70 per cent. 
For the few cases for which retention is 
reported for steamed and canned spinach, 
most values ranged from 20 to 65 per cent. 

Swiss chard. Ascorbic acid values of 
cooked Swiss chard varied from about 1 to 8 
mg per 100 g; retention values, from 5 to 20 
per cent. These figures are based on a study 
from one laboratory. The lower concentra- 
tions and retentions were in samples kept hot 
an hour after being cooked. 

Turnip greens. The ascorbic acid content 
of cooked turnip greens was reported from 
several laboratories. Some of the values 
ranged from 5 to 10 mg per 100 g, both in 
reheated canned greens and in cooked fresh 
greens. The rest of the values reported 
ranged from 45 to 53 mg per 100 g. Reten- 
tions of 16, 35, and 53 per cent were reported 
by three different laboratories. 

Other green vegetables. Data were re- 
ported for asparagus, cabbage, broccoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, Lima beans, peas, and snap beans. 
The ascorbic acid content of these varied 
from values of less than 10 mg per 100 g of 
cooked food to about 85 mg per 100 g, but 
slightly more than two-thirds had less than 30 
mg. The average was 22 mg per 100 g; but 
as certain of these foods having relatively 
lower values may be used much more often 
than others, a lower value probably should be 
used for the group. Data on ascorbic acid 
retention in these foods indicated a range 
from less than 10 to more than 80 per cent 
with about half the values falling between 20 
and 60 per cent. 

The thiamin content of these vegetables 
ranged from about 20 to more than 300 ug 
per 100g. The very high values were reported 
for peas. The average value for this group 
was 94 yg per 100 g; but if peas are not used, 
a much lower figure would be more representa- 
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tive of the group. About three-fourths of the 
values for the rest of the group fell within the 
range of 40 to 90 wg per 100 g. Thiamin 
retention was studied in few cases and seemed 
to be about 60 per cent. 

These foods also varied markedly in ribo- 
flavin content, but most fell in the range of 50 
to 100 ug per 100 g. The average for all cases 
was 76 ug per 100 g of the cooked food. Re- 
tention, seldom reported, averaged 73 per cent. 

Asparagus. Ascorbic acid values for cooked 
asparagus ranged from 7 to 27 mg per 100 g, 
but most values were less than 17 mg. Ifa 
single value is needed, 12 mg per 100 g would 
probably be the most representative. Where 
retentions were calculated, the range was from 
45 to 75 per cent. Where a single figure is 
needed, probably 55 per cent would be satis- 
factory. Data on other nutrients were insuffi- 
cient for further summary. 

Cabbage. The average ascorbic acid value 
for cooked cabbage was 21.6 mg per 100 g. 
Different methods of cooking did not suggest 
differences in the ascorbic acid value. Reten- 
tion ranged from about 15 to 70 per cent. 
If a single figure is used, probably about 35 
per cent would be a satisfactory one. Very 
little information on other vitamins was in- 
cluded in the studies reviewed here. 

Brussels sprouts. The very few data avail- 
able indicate an ascorbic acid value of cooked 
Brussels sprouts of about 50 mg per 100 g. 

Broccoli. The average ascorbic acid value 
for cooked fresh or frozen broccoli was about 
60 mg per 100 g. In two studies the ascorbic 
acid content of the cooked product was referred 
back to the original raw broccoli so that the 
retention data allow for loss in weight of the 
raw food in cooking. Average retention fig- 
ures for one study are 9 and 15 per cent; for the 
other 64, 60, and 62 per cent. These latter 
figures were near the upper end of the range of 
retentions expressed on the moisture-free basis. 

Lima beans. In these studies cooked frozen 
Lima beans contained about 8.5 mg ascorbic 
acid, 74 wg thiamin, and 42 yg riboflavin per 
100 g. Data were very limited and included 
no figures on retention. 


Peas. The average ascorbic acid value for 
the canned, frozen, and fresh peas after cooking 
was 8 mg per 100 g. The few values reported 
for retention fell mostly in the range of 40 to 
80 per cent. 

The average thiamin content of several 
samples of cooked frozen peas was about 250 
ug per 100 g. The one sample of reheated 
canned peas was 83 yg per 100 g. 

The average riboflavin value for the canned 
or frozen peas after cooking was about 75 ug 
per 100 g. 

Snap beans. The ascorbic acid value of 
the cooked product was about 3 mg per 100 g. 
The percentage retention was around 25 per 
cent; but one very high retention, 84 per cent, 
for cooked canned beans was reported. 

The thiamin content of the cooked product 
was about 44 ug per 100 g, and the riboflavin 
content about 75 yg. Retentions were re- 
ported as 57 and 71 per cent for riboflavin. 
The niacin content of the cooked product was 
about 0.5 mg per 100 g. 

Other vegetables for which values of the 
cooked product were given included beets, 
cauliflower, celery, parsnips, corn, rutabagas, 
turnips, and sauerkraut. All values reported 
for their ascorbic acid content, except for 
cauliflower, were low—none being more than 
20 mg per 100 g. More than 60 per cent of 
the values were less than 5 mg per 100 g, but 
the average for all was just 5 mg. The few 
data reported indicated 20 to 60 per cent 
retention. 

Most of the thiamin values ranged from 20 
to 40 ug per 100 g, but values for cauliflower 
were from 70 to 90 ug. No information on 
retention was given. 

Riboflavin values of this group of foods 
varied widely. Values of less than 20 and 
as much as 130 ug per 100 g were found, but 
most fell between 40 and 90 yg per 100 g. 

Cauliflower. The average value for ascorbic 
acid of cooked cauliflower was 42 mg per 100 g. 
Data reported for per cent retention vary from 
about 20 to 80 per cent. 

Corn. The riboflavin value of heated 
canned corn was about 70 ug per 100 g. Re- 
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tention reported referred to unheated can 
contents and was about 90 per cent. 
Parsnips. The very few values available 
on ascorbic acid of cooked parsnips indicated a 
value of about 3 mg per 100 g. 
Sauerkraut. The ascorbic acid value of 
heated sauerkraut was about 5 mg per 100 g. 
Turnips and rutabagas. The average as- 
corbic acid value of cooked turnips and ruta- 
bagas was about 12 mg per 100 g. Retention 
was of the order of 40 per cent. 
Peas—blackeyed, dry. Only one study 
gave information on any of the dry legumes. 
The thiamin content for dry blackeyed peas 
after cooking was 135 yg per 100 g. 


Conclusion 


The wide range of values found in these 
studies for the vitamin content of cooked food 
indicates the danger of trying to generalize 
from what may seem at first glance a fairly 
large number of cases. As it was not feasible 
to control all factors under actual large-scale 
feeding operations much more information is 
needed before stable averages can be developed 
for different methods of food preparation. 
Data on percentage retention as estimated in 
these preliminary studies should be considered 
even more tentative—to be replaced whenever 
more dependable data are available. 
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In Short... 


Loutsiana’s School Lunch 


Workshops 


EVELYN L. TERRELL 


Assistant Supervisor, School Lunch Program 
Louisiana Department of Education 


Louisiana is emphasizing the in-service train- 
ing of lunchroom workers through parish-wide 
workshops directed by the lunchroom super- 
visors of the State Department of Education 
and school administrators. 

Usually all the lunchroom workers within 
the parish participate in these meetings, which 
are held in a centrally located school, but 
sometimes only the lunchroom manager and 
perhaps one other representative attend. Be- 
tween 16 and 25 workers, who are homemakers 
in the community, participate in each work- 
shop. In this way a large number of workers 
differing greatly in education and experience 
are reached in minimum time with an effective 
training program. 


Learning Through an Activity 

Workshops vary in time, organization, and 
procedure. When all workers attend, the one- 
to three-day workshops must be held in the 
summer. Such group meetings are most effec- 
tive when held in co-operation with workshops 
for the teachers of a parish. Lunch is pre- 
pared by the workers for the hundred or more 
teachers participating in the conference. 

During the school year one-day workshops, 
beld on regular school days, are more popular, 
easier to organize, and less disrupting to the 
school program. 

The preparation of the noon meal for 100 to 
500 children provides the best possible problem 
for the lunchroom workers to solve, for discus- 
sion and activities are then based on a real 
situation and give everyone present a valuable 
learning experience. 

Lunchroom workers, under the direction of 
the state lunchroom supervisors, demonstrate 


correct measuring, combining ingredients, and 
measuring quantities of ingredients accurately 
in terms of the number of standard servings 
needed. The importance of attractive food 
service and correct amounts for servings are 
always stressed. Use of counter service in- 
sures hot food being served to all and enables 
the workers to see how time and energy may be 
conserved. 


Reducing Waste of Food, Energy, Time 


Well-prepared food served from attractively 
arranged counters contributes to the develop- 
ment of good food habits. Workers have 
found that waste is reduced if hot foods are 
served hot and cold foods are served cold, if 
foods are tasty, attractively served, and in 
portions of standard-size, and if menus are 
varied. The test of any school lunch program 
lies in the amount of waste; therefore plate 
scrapings should be analyzed in an effort to 
minimize waste and improve eating habits. 

Efficient management of time and energy are 
emphasized throughout the workshops. Work- 
ers need to analyze their responsibilities and 
develop good labor-saving practices in order to 
improve their work and derive greater satis- 
faction from it. 

Simple and inexpensive ways of providing 
more attractive surroundings for the prepara- 
tion and service of food, better arrangement of 
space, storage areas, and equipment, and more 
efficient use of equipment are also stressed. 
Each worker is given help with her own school 
lunch problems—with locating equipment and 
using it efficiently, and with other ways of re- 
ducing time, energy, and fatigue costs through 
better management. 


Order, Sanitation, Safety 


Orderliness, cleanliness, sanitation, and 
safety are important phases of any workshop, 
as they inevitably involve the health and safety 
of children served in the lunchroom. Desirable 
standards must be set if a creditable lunch pro- 
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gram is to be developed, but local conditions 
will determine methods used to meet them. 

For example, three compartment sinks with 
running hot and cold water are ideal for meet- 
ing sanitation standards in dishwashing. 
However, three large containers and an ade- 
quate supply of hot water may be substituted. 

In each meeting participants consider also 
the health and appearance of the workers; sani- 
tary food-handling practices; purity of water, 
milk, and food supplies; standards of cleanli- 
ness and methods of cleaning; disposal of waste, 
rodent and pest control; prevention of acci- 
dents and fires. Workers are encouraged to 
help develop a school lunch program which will 
set a standard of sanitation for the community. 

At the conclusion of some of the workshops 
the parish superintendent and principals meet 
with state lunchroom supervisors to hear a 
summary of the day’s activities. Problems of 
their lunch programs are discussed in order 
that these school administrators may become 
more aware of their responsibilities and help 
make this an educational as well as a “feeding 
program.” 

The workshops give lunchroom personnel a 
greater feeling of security in their work and a 
realization of its value in developing healthy, 
happy boys and girls. 


$64 Breakfast Campaign 


A. JUNE BRICKER, Chairman 
Hartford Nutrition Committee 


Hartford, Connecticut, quickly became 
breakfast conscious last January when the 
local Nutrition Committee launched a $64 
better breakfast campaign aimed at employers, 
employees, housewives, and school children. 

Complaints that clerks could not type and 
school children did not concentrate because of 
skimpy breakfasts inspired the Hartford Nu- 
trition Committee to follow up last year’s 
packed lunch program with this two-week 
campaign. 

On the nutrition committee are representa- 
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tives of the Board of Health, Board of Educa- 
tion, Farm Bureau, Dairy and Food Council, 
Gas Company, Light Company, American Red 
Cross, Dental Society, the Council of Social 
Agencies, and an industrial nurse. 


Launching the Campaign 


To a campaign planning meeting in Novem- 
ber came representatives from daily papers, 
radio stations, the Board of Education, Visiting 
Nurse Association, hospitals, department 
stores, settlement houses, insurance companies, 
labor organizations, Chamber of Commerce, 
Restaurant Association, the YWCA and 
YMCA, two food chains, some independent 
grocers, Girl Scouts, and the Manufacturer’s 
Association. 

A letter to the superintendent of schools, 
which secured his co-operation, was followed 
by other letters to principals suggesting that 
teachers stress better breakfasts. The 
director of health education and the home- 
making department were given responsibility 
for school participation. 

Packets of teaching materials were sent to 
every elementary and junior high school 
teacher and to senior high school teachers of 
subjects related to health or nutrition. Each 
packet contained a letter to the teacher, a page 
of suggested activities for the pupils of her 
age-group, a better breakfast score card or 
check list, and a copy of the USDA bulletin 
“Eat a Good Breakfast.” 


Into High Gear 


Assembly programs featured demonstra- 
tions, moving pictures, plays, talks by pupils 
and guest speakers. Pupils made scrapbooks, 
posters, and charts on breakfasts and health. 
Breakfast records were kept. Displays were 
set up. Parents were reached by letters. 
Biology, physiology, home economics, and 
salesmanship classes discussed the importance 
of taking time for a good breakfast. 

Early in January Red Cross Nutrition Aides 
were invited to a tea and asked to help with 
the campaign in the food stores. A short skit 
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showed them how to give grocery customers 
better breakfast information. Forty-three of 
these aides set up adequate breakfast displays 
in nine stores and stayed on duty a total of 225 
hours, talking with shoppers and distributing 
5800 pamphlets. They reached more people 
who needed the information than had been 
reached in the earlier packed lunch campaign 
through the department stores. 

Three department stores set up window dis- 
plays; several used posters, included the slogan 
in their advertising, or gave time in their radio 
programs. The light and gas companies set 
up window displays and featured campaign 
material in their advertising. 

War workers on all shifts in three large in- 
dustries, groups at settlement houses, YWCA’s, 
housing projects, school assemblies, PTA’s, 
church groups, the War Council’s Consumer 
Center, were also reached. Two utility com- 
panies gave public demonstrations. 

“Take Time for a Better Breakfast” posters 
—321 of them—made of materials donated by 
the Board of Health were widely distributed. 
More than 20,000 attractive pamphlets and 
charts from the USDA, Cereal Institute, and 
Connecticut Dairy and Food Council were 
used in displays and with talks and demonstra- 
tions. The Chamber of Commerce in its 
bulletin to restaurateurs supplied menus and 
tips for ways to help in the program. Busses, 
in their schedule boxes, carried 10,000 bus 
briefs on breakfasts, and restaurants also used 
them. The $64 given by the Council of Social 
Agencies financed these briefs. 

The newspapers gave generous publicity to 
campaign materials and printed the better 
breakfast proclamation issued by the mayor. 
The Catholic Transcript, Jewish Ledger, in- 
dustrial house organs, and insurance company 
ergans used feature articles written for them. 

Radio coverage included six feature inter- 
views, many spot announcements, and nutri- 
tion information in commercial programs. 
Four nearby towns were brought into the orbit 
of the Hartford campaign through their nutri- 
tion chairmen who attended the planning 
meetings. 
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Community Called Cashiers 


VELMA BEAM 
North Carolina Extension Service 

Up in the Western North Carolina moun- 
tains there is a picturesque community called 
Cashiers, located thirty miles from any town, 
any hospital, any doctor! In an emergency a 
patient can get medical services—at a cost of 
$15 to $25 for one professional call. 

Something had to be done to relieve this situ- 
ation. Josephine Johnston, home demonstra- 
tion agent in Jackson County, suggested that 
her Home Demonstration Club members spon- 
sor a community health center. It might not 
cure all ills, but it would surely do a lot to 
prevent illnesses. 

The fifteen members of the club eagerly 
seized upon the opportunity to sponsor such a 
plan in their community. Since September 
1944, they have received sufficient donations to 
start the construction of a building in the cor- 
ner of the school yard. The building commit- 
tee has received gifts of lumber, equipment, 
and money, and the husbands of these club 
women are giving their time and labor to erect 
the building. 

Dr. Mary Michael and Mrs. Alma Mc- 
Cracken, R.N., of the State Public Health De- 
partment have assured Miss Johnston and her 
club women that a full clinical program would 
be carried on at the Center. One or both of 
them will be at this clinic one or two days each 
month to give such services as immunizations, 
dental care, and eye examinations; to conduct 
prenatal and well-baby clinics; and to give 
advice on home nursing and child care. 

On the days Miss Johnston meets with the 
club she will discuss diets and methods of food 
preparation as they affect health. The exten- 
sion program fits in perfectly with the plan 
of these wide awake citizens to assure them- 
selves and the coming generation of good health 
through preventive measures. 

The Cashiers Center will be financed by vari- 
ous methods devised by these energetic club 
women—as through monthly club dues, local 
talent plays, benefit ball games. 
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Letters from Our Readers 


Base for the Basic 7 


When “Something You Didn’t Eat,” new 
Walt Disney nutrition film, has its premiere 
on June 28, present in spirit will be Caroline L. 
Hunt, pioneer home economist. 

Many home economists remember Miss 
Hunt chiefly as the biographer of Ellen H. 
Richards and author of the essay “Revalua- 
tions,” reprinted by a group of her friends in 
1929. But for the last 20 years of her life 
ending in 1927, one of her absorbing passions 
was to tell the facts of nutrition so simply, 
so vividly, that people everywhere, people of 
every race, creed, and color, should understand 
and apply them to their everyday diet. As 
she wrote, lectured, crusaded for the cause of 
better nutrition, she, too, often used the light 
touch of whimsy and humor, along with the 
forthright statement of fact. 

Could she return for that June 28 premiere 
of Disney’s new film she would be pleased no 
end with his masterly way of combining all 
three in the motion picture cartoon. 


First the Fundamental 5, Then Daily 8 


At the mention of the Basic 7 in the new 
film, she might be puzzled, but only for a 
moment. She would quickly see the Basic 7 
as a new alignment of her own five food groups 
—the Fundamental 5, shall we call them— 
which she described and pictured in a now 
historic bulletin called “A Week’s Food for 
the Average Family,” published by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1921. There 
was also issued about the same time a series of 
wall charts for teaching purposes, reproduced 
from water colors made by an artist under 
Miss Hunt’s direction. 

Miss Hunt would be glad to hear also of the 
Daily 8, intermediate step between her five 
food groups and the Basic 7. And she would 
be keenly interested in the breakdown of 
her original five into eleven, as done by the 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics since 1942 in its family food plans 
for good nutrition. These food plans show 
not only what foods but how much of each to 
choose for a well-balanced diet when money is 
scarce or plentiful. 

Other authorities have grouped foods ac- 
cording to nutritional needs; and as new 
researches yield new facts, other teaching 
tools will be devised. But when the Disney 
film flashes on the screen, it would be a fitting 
moment to remember that it was Caroline 
Hunt working with Dr. Charles F. Lang- 
worthy some 25 years ago who laid the base 
for the Basic 7—RutH VAN Deman, Head, 
Information Division, Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. 


We Protest! 


Miss Cline’s letter to the JoURNAL, pub- 
lished on page 156 of the March issue, may 
have caused some readers to draw incorrect 
conclusions as to the training of home eco- 
nomics students at Oregon State College. 
“Wouldn’t such a curriculum boost dietetics 
training to six years instead of five . . . train- 
ing for business to five or six years?” she asks. 

The answer is “No.” Our dietetic majors 
qualify for student dietetic work in ADA- 
approved institutions at the end of their four 
years. Last year 24 young women were in 
this group and they are now student dietitians 
serving in the best of hospitals in the USA. 
Our students also qualify for commercial 
home economics jobs in the four years—and 
we have no difficulty in placing them. 

Oregon State College is convinced that it 
has a dual responsibility to all of its students, 
training them for the home and for a profes- 
sion, and that those who remain in the pro- 
fession are the better for the breadth of their 
undergraduate program.—Ava B. MILam, 
Oregon State College. 
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Comment .. . 


About Face! 


“About face! If you are headed for the 
stores with the intention of purchasing some- 
thing you can possibly do without, about face, 
take an inventory of your supplies in the 
clothing and linens lines, and make the best 
of what you have.” 

“Tips and Topics,” issued quarterly by the 
Kentucky Home Economics Association, thus 
admonishes home economists of that state in 
its April 1945 number. (That number, like 
its predecessors, by the way, is packed with 
excellent, readable, helpful information on 
home management, labeling, food facts, and 
the textiles and clothing situation.) 

As the war wears on, as V-J Day nears, we 
need that warning more than ever. It’s fairly 
easy in the first wave of patriotism to resist 
the impulse to buy that new hat or suit or coat 
and to make over some of the dated frocks in 
our wardrobes. But after three years of war, 
our enthusiasm for such practices begins to 
wear thin. 

It will take all the social conscience we have 
during the next 12 months to keep us from 
joining the thoughtless and the amoral in a 
search for new clothes. It will take all the 
intellectual honesty we can muster not to 
rationalize that such purchases are needed for 
anyone in our particular jobs or for our morale. 

Yet now, more than ever before, we need to 
resist the urge to buy. Those of us who can 
afford to purchase clothing in the higher priced 
lines, by doing so will make it more than 
ever difficult for the government to carry out 
the new orders which aim at directing most 
of the textile supplies available for civilians 
into the low priced lines. Profits are much 
greater in the high priced lines and the more 
buying people do on that level, the greater 
will be the danger of black market operations 
to get textiles into those lines. 

“My buying just one dress and coat won’t 
make any difference!”’ the individual may say 


in rationalizing her purchases. But if the 
50,000 or so home economists in the nation 
plus persons in their circle of influence buy 
just one dress and coat which they could do. 
without, it most assuredly will make a dif- 
ference. 


January Opinion Poll 


What do you consider the best way for the 
AHEA to determine legislative policy? Or 
should the Association have no legislative 
program? These were the questions put to 
the active members through the January 
JOURNAL. 

More than a two-thirds majority of the 136 
voting approved Plan 3: Having the legisla- 
tive committee draft its tentative program 
in the Spring and publish it long enough ahead 
so that the members will have plenty of time 
to think about it and be prepared to debate 
and pass upon it at the annual meeting. Only 
three persons voted for abandonment of all 
legislative activity. 

Unfortunately the legislative committee will 
not be able to carry out that directive this 
year as its members did not get the tentative 
program drafted in time for publication in 
the May or June issue, but the plan un- 
doubtedly will be followed next year. 


Fire Hazards 


The fuzzy imitation sheepskin trimming 
on cowboy play suits has caused the death of 
three children, and long hospitalization for 
eight others, some of whom will be disfigured 
for life—all within the last year in the District 
of Columbia alone. In every case an errant 
spark in the rayon fuzz which served as fur 
had brought flaming tragedy. 

To test the inflammable quality of this 
rayon “fur” an investigator recently hung 
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one of these cowboy suits in the backyard 
and touched it off with a spark, then clocked 
results.“ Within 82 seconds flames had en- 
veloped the entire suit—as any home econo- 
mist who has tested fabrics for rayon content 
in a textiles laboratory could have predicted! 

A woman in Kansas wrote the National 
Bureau of Standards recently that she had 
gone into her kitchen wearing a napped rayon 
sweater. As she struck a match the head 
snapped off and caught in the fluff of that 
sweater. Within seconds she was a mass of 
flames, and only the presence of her doctor 
brother-in-law prevented her death, although 
not her disfigurement. And who knows how 
many of the bed fires from dozing smokers 
trace to part rayon blankets the fluffy nap of 
which proved as deadly as dynamite. 

Such household articles as draperies and 
blankets and such garments as sweaters, play 
suits, and night clothing especially with 
napped surfaces of rayon and/or cotton cer- 
tainly should be given a permanent fireproofing 
treatment—one which neither laundering nor 
dry cleaning will remove. 


At Long Last, Action 


At long last some action is being taken. 
In March the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists set up a committee 
on the inflammability of consumer textiles 
and is developing a standard test to determine 
the “danger point” which materials should not 
exceed. They expect to report upon this test 
some time in June, 

Textile experts in the National Bureau of 
Standards have been working on the problem. 
Congressman Leroy Johnson of California has 
introduced in the U. S. House of Representa- 
tives a bill forbidding interstate commerce 
in inflammable dry goods and expects to 
amend it to include inflammable buttons and 
a formula for judging a textile’s inflammability. 

Percy Priest of Tennessee, member of the 
House interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee, is also interested. Among those who 
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have conferred with the Congressmen are men 
from the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, the American Viscose Corporation, the 
Celanese Corporation, the United States Test- 
ing Laboratory of New York, the Industrial 
Byproducts and Research Company of New 
York, and the National Association of Fire 
Chiefs. 

But the mills of the law grind slowly, and 
home economists for a long time to come will 
need to warn people that napped rayons and 
cottons which have had no flame-resistant 
treatment are fire hazards. 


The Home Economics Clubs 


When Frances Wynn cabled from Honolulu 
$304.60 for dues for more than 3,000 members 
in 47 Hawaiian chapters of the new high school 
home economics organization on April 25, 
great was the rejoicing of the Office of Educa- 
tion and the AHEA, co-sponsors of the clubs. 
This group assured passing the goal of 100,000 
club members by summer. 

Hazel Frost, national club adviser, reports 
that most of the five states, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico which have not 
yet affiliated expect to do so as soon as state 
difficulties have been unsnarled. 


The College Clubs 


Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA’s field secretary, 
reports that 15 of the 16 provinces into which 
the nation has been divided have held work- 
shops on college club programs. The sixteenth 
will have its session early next fall. 

At these province meetings students and 
advisers have considered community projects, 
the contribution of college clubs to profes- 
sional growth, promotion of international 
understanding, participation in AHEA’s Con- 
sumer Speaks project, and the development of 
a strong college club department within the 
AHEA. Dues from the 309 clubs affiliated 
by May 1, at 10 cents per member, total 
$1,674.40. 


Research... 


Study of the Dietary Level of 100 Families’ 


FRANCES HARDY 


Mrs. Hardy was teaching at Washington State College when she did ‘the 
research reported here, but she is now “keeping house for her husband’’ and 
teaching in the junior high school at Montebello, California. She was 
a research assistant for 18 months at the University of Minnesota. 


aN ONE-WEEK study of the diets of 


100 families in Snohomish County, Washing- 
ton, was made in September 1943 at the sug- 
gestion of the State Nutrition Committee and 
under the supervision of Rae Russell, state 
agent in home economics of the Washington 
Extension Service, aided by Virginia Houtch- 
ens, executive secretary of the State Nutrition 
Committee, and Fred P. Frutchey, U. S. Ex- 
tension Service. 

Thirty of the families lived in Everett, a city 
of 30,000 population, 21 in small towns, and 19 
on farms; 30 lived in rural communities but did 
not make their living from farming. This dis- 
tribution was similar to that of the county. 

An effort was made to get families of various 
income levels, according to estimates of the 
cash income for 1942. The incomes of the 
families studied were probably representative 
of those in the county at the time of the study 
but much higher than a few years before. 
Sixty per cent of the families had annual in- 
comes of more than $2500 and only 6 per cent 
$1500 or less. The distribution of the 100 
families by occupation of the chief earner is 
perhaps typical. But many men whose usual 
work is fishing or farm labor were working in 
defense industries when the study was made, 


1 Funds for the study were provided by the College 
of Home Economics, the State College Experiment Sta- 
tion, the State Extension Service, and the Food Distri- 
bution Administration. The calculations were made by 
students in HE 171, Problems in Nutrition. 
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and though still classified as “wage earners or 
laborers” had earnings higher than usual 
(table 1). 

The 100 families included 428 persons, 213 
of them 20 years of age or under. Fifty-nine 
had either 4 or 5 members; only 3 had more 


TABLE 1 


Distribution of 100 Snohomish County families by occu- 
pation and income 


INCOME 
OCCUPATION OF CHIEF WAGE-EARNER 
2 
Els 18 |6 
Mothers receiving assistance... . . 4,4 
191; 9 4 5 
Wage-earning, clerical........... 5 4 1 
Wage-earning, laboring.......... 30 8 16) 6 
Business, independent........... 8 3} 3) 2 
Business, salaried............... 12 2; 7 3 
Professional, independent........ 4 1} 2} 1 
Professional, salaried............ 144 1} 2 
Member of armed forces......... 3 1; 1) 1 
None—independent incomes..... . 1 1 
100; 6) 34) 39) 21 


than 6 members. Eleven families had no chil- 
dren; 80 had 150 children aged 12 or under; and 
39 had 63 children, aged 13 to 20. 

At the beginning and end of the week studied 
the homemaker and a home economics trained 
visitor took an inventory by weight of food on 
hand. The housewife’s record of food brought 
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into the house and of menus was checked daily 
by the visitor. The homemaker also recorded 
food not eaten by the family—given away, fed 
to animals, or wasted. From these records the 
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values for enriched cereals were obtained from 
manufacturers; values for made dishes on hand 
at beginning or end are those given by Tay- 
lor (2). 


TABLE 2 
Percentages of families with intake of the respective dietary essentials at less than recommended levels 


DEFICIENCY IN INTAKE OF THE VARIOUS DIETARY ESSENTIALS 
cuassimication oF raurtizs Nine’ (Calories | Protein {Calcium | Iron {Vitamin Ribo- | Niacin |Ascorbie 
Essentials A flavin Acid 
No. | % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % | No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % 

All 300 otudied............... ot 28 + 36 9 4 10 26 21 17 
By Residence 

$1 cityortown............ 35 | 69 | 14) 27) 2 | 4 | 25) 49,4) 8 1) 2) 5 | 10) 14 27) 7 14) 9) 18 

11; 58; 6 3} 161) Sj 4 21) 5} 26) 4 21 

30 rural, nonfarm.......... 18 | 60; 8 27) 1 4 | 13} 2 | 7 | 4] 13) 8 27; 9} 30 4) 13 
By Annual Income Level 

6 with $1500 or less....... 5 | 83 | 4 O 1) 17) 1,17; OF O 

34 with $1501 to $2500..... 22;65; 9 9 263; 9 9 6 18 9 26 5) 15 

39 with $2501 to $3500..... 26 | 67 | 11) 28} 2| 5 | 17; 44, 1 | 3 | 6 | 15) 14) 36; 9 23) 7| 18 

21 with above $3500....... 11 | 52) 24 0/0; 6 29,1; S| S| 24 2) 10) S| 24 
By Home Production of Milk 

33 with production........ 19 | 58 | 10} 30,3; 9); 8 243) 6} 10; 30) 11) 33) 24 

67 without production 45 | 67 | 18) 27) 1 | 1 | 28) 42;}6 | 9| 3 8 | 12) 16) 24) 10) 15) 13 
Gardens 4 

87 with production........ 54 | 62 22) 25; 4; 5 | 29) 33} 8 3 | 9 | 10) 23) 26) 20) 23) 15) 17 

13 without production... . . 77 | 6 460/0/ 7 542) 1551) 8) 1) 8 3) 23) 1) 8 2) 15 
Meat or Poultry 

58 with production*....... 35 60 | 13) 22 5 | 16 28 §$|/ 93/)5)4)] 7 18 31 14 24, 10) 17 

42 without production. .... 29 | 69 | 1 | 2 | 20) 48, 4/ 1011) 2/6) 14) 8 19 7 17) 7) 17 
Eggs | | 

52 with production........| 32 | 62 | 13, 25, 3 | 6 | 14! 5 | 10 6)4) 8 16; 31| 14 27, 9 17 

48 without production. . . . . 32 | 07 31/1 | 2 | 22) 46 4| 8 1| 2| 6 | 13) 10) 21) 8) 17 
Fruit | 

67 with production. ....... 43 | 64 | 20; 30) 2 | 3 | 22 33) 6; 19 28 14 21) 9) 13 

33 without production... .. 21 | 64 | 8 24 2 | 6 | 14) 42) 3 91 3 15) 21) 21) 24 


* Including families with meat available in freezer lockers. 


amount of food eaten by the family was calcu- 
lated. Tables of food composition of the Na- 
tional Research Council (/) were used for calcu- 
lating the nutritive values of most foods, as 
purchased; allowances were made for inedible 
refuse but not for cooking loss. Nutritive 


The sex, age, and occupation of each member 
of the family was recorded and number of meals 
missed by members or eaten by guests. From 
these data the family’s weekly needs were 
calculated, from recommended allowances of 
the National Research Council (3). The dif- 


id 


OU 


Dietary Level of 100 Families 


ference between allowance and consumption 


was expressed as a percentage of allowance. 


Results 


The information thus obtained as to the 


TABLE 3 
Percentages of families with intake of the respective dietary essentials at less than 75 per cent of recommended levels 
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Of all the families studied, only 36 met the 
recommended allowances of the National Re- 
search Council for every dietary essential; if the 
preparation and cooking losses of water-soluble 
and heat-labile vitamins had been taken into 


CLASSIFICATION OF FAMILIES 


All 100 studied.............. 


By Residence 


By Annual Income Level 
6 with $1500 or less....... 
34 with $1501 to $2500. ... 
39 with $2501 to $3500..... 
21 with above $3500....... 


By Home Production of Milk 
33 with production........ 
67 without production. .... 


Gardens 
87 with production........ 
13 without production... . . 


Meat or Poultry 
58 with production*....... 
42 without production... .. 


Eggs 
52 with production. ....... 
48 without production... .. 


Fruit 
67 with production........ 


DEFICIENCY IN INTAKE OF THE VARIOUS DIETARY ESSENTIALS 


In Any of itami | Ribo- | |Ascorbi 
Calories | Protein |Calcium | Iron Thiamin flavin Niacin 
No. | % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % |No.| % 
14 0 0 9 0 1 0 3 1 3 

10} 
OF 

0.0;0;0/0 

3113/1743 

0 0;0/;1);5 

6 Em cere | 

5 

4 0;2;4 


33 without production. .... 


* Including families with meat available in freezer lockers. 


nutritive level of the families’ diets was studied 
as a whole and in relation to place of residence, 
income levels, and home production of vege- 
tables, fruit, milk, eggs, and meat or poultry. 


See tables 2 and 3. 


consideration in the calculation, probably not 
even that many would have come up to this 
level. 

Fourteen families had an intake of less than 
75 per cent of the recommended allowance for 
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30 rural, nonfarm.......... 
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one or two dietary essentials. One family had 
an intake of less than 50 per cent of the recom- 
mendation for calcium. More than one-third 
of the ‘families were below the recommended 
level of calcium; more than one-fourth in calo- 
ries and riboflavin; and more than one-fifth in 
niacin. One-sixth did not meet the recom- 
mendation for ascorbic acid, even when no 
cooking loss was taken into account. About 
one-tenth had intakes of iron or thiamin below 
recommended levels. Only four families were 
below recommendations in protein, and only 
four in vitamin A. 

These diets would seem to be better in some 
respects than those studied in 1936 and re- 
ported by Stiebeling and others as re-evaluated 
according to present recommendations and 
quoted by the National Research Council (4). 
In 1936, less than one-fifth of the families in the 
USA had food supplies which met the recom- 
mendations with respect to the seven nutrients 
studied (protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A, 
thiamin, riboflavin, and ascorbic acid). In 
this study, 46 families had intakes of recom- 
mended amounts in those seven nutrients; but 
10 of these were below recommended levels 
in calories or niacin or both. 

The diets of farm and other rural families 
were slightly better than those of city ones, 
with 58 and 60 per cent respectively of the 
diets of the rural people not meeting recommen- 
dations as compared with 69 per cent of city 
families. The superiority of rural diets is most 
striking in the case of calcium. City families 
had fewer diets low in niacin, however, although 
only 30 per cent of them have poultry or meat 
in freezer lockers, as against 100 per cent of 
farm families and 80 per cent of other rural 
families who have their own meat or poultry. 

Only one of the six families with the lowest 
incomes had a diet which met the recommenda- 
tions in every way; but that one family had 
the lowest income of all, probably less than 
$800 a year for three people. 

At the level of income above $3500 a year, 
only about half of the diets were below the 
recommendation. At the income levels of 
$1500 to $2500 and $2500 to $3500, about two- 
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thirds of the families had diets below the 
recommended levels in one or more factors. 

Diets low in calcium followed the same pat- 
tern, with the greatest percentage of families 
receiving less than the recommended amounts 
of calcium at the lowest income level. Each of 
the higher levels had progressively fewer fami- 
lies low in calcium, except for families receiving 
between $1500 and $2500 a year—which had 
the lowest proportion of deficiencies in calcium. 
Nearly half of the farm families had incomes of 
$1500 to $2500, and their milk consumption 
raised the average for the whole group. At 
every income level, one or more families were 
not receiving as much as 75 per cent of the cal- 
cium recommended, although the proportion of 
such families was perhaps a little less at the 
highest income level than at the others. 

The only other marked difference between 
income groups was in niacin intake; the highest 
income level had about half as many families 
low in niacin as did the other groups. 

Home food production improved the diets 
greatly, but to find this out, one must ignore 
column 3 of table 2 and study the nutrients 
individually. According to the third column, 
58 per cent of the families with a home milk 
supply had diets low in one or more essentials 
compared with 64 per cent of all the families, 
not a great improvement surely. But when 
the record for individual nutrients is studied, 
one sees that a family cow is associated with 
many more diets good in calcium—but not in 
riboflavin, a fact hard to explain. Home pro- 
duction of any type of food was accompanied 
by fewer diets low in calcium. When fruit was 
raised at home, diets were slightly less likely 
to be deficient in ascorbic acid. 

Among families with home meat supplies the 
percentage with diets good in thiamin was 
twice as great as among those without, sug- 
gesting use of meat as a source of thiamin; but 
in these families more diets were low in niacin! 
Perhaps the protein in the diets of some came 
largely from eggs and dairy products, which 
contain a larger proportion of the daily allow- 
ance of thiamin than of niacin. 


— 


Dietary Level of 100 Families 


Although home production of food did im- 
prove the diets in many respects, the improve- 
ment was not so great as might have been 
expected. In many instances, families were 
low in the very nutrients furnished in quantity 
by foods they were producing. Of the 4 fami- 
lies whose intake of protein was lower than 
recommended levels, 3 had home-produced 
milk, eggs, and meat or poultry. Of the 4 
families low in vitamin A intake, 3 had gardens, 
2a home milk supply, and 3 eggs. One-fourth 
of the families producing milk were low in cal- 
cium, and nearly one-third of them were low 
in riboflavin. 

The diets were also studied in relation to the 
education of the homemaker and the occupa- 
tion of the wage-earner, but interpretation was 
difficult because other factors, as income or 
facilities for home production of food, tend to 
obscure the true differences due to education or 
occupation. 


Discussion 


This study re-emphasizes the need for home 
economists and nutritionists to stress milk con- 
sumption, as calcium and riboflavin were the 
nutrients (other than calories) needed by the 
greatest number of families. Sources of thia- 
min and ascorbic acid probably should be 
stressed also, for ignoring storage and cooking 
losses would make values for these essentials 
seem better than they actually were. 

Eating a greater variety of foods might also 
help to improve the diets, as one of the prob- 
lems seems to be getting people to eat the food 
after they produce it. The menus included 
two types of poor meals: one with so few foods 
that they could not possibly supply an optimal 
diet unless chosen carefully; and the other, with 
too many foods of the same group. The habit 
of eating a wide variety of foods daily would 
improve both types. 

It is surprising that home production of food 
did not improve the diets more than is shown 
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in this study. Home gardens seemed to help 
the diets a good deal, although the number of 
families without gardens was too small to 
provide adequate comparison. Some families 
who reported raising gardens may have used 
most of the products by September, when the 
study was made; no summary has been made 
of the amount of home-produced food used by 
the family during the study. 

Perhaps the homemaker did not prepare the 
food that was available. It is easier to depend 
on eggs as a main protein dish than to kill and 
dress poultry, but by doing so a housewife 
might reduce the niacin intake of her family. 
Many women were busy canning fruit, and 
perhaps prepared less food than usual that 
week; however, such busy times are not at all 
unusual in homemaking. A family diet which 
is below recommended levels during any such 
homemaking activity cannot be said to be very 
safe. The interest developed during participa- 
tion in this study may help to improve the 
families’ diets, for the homemakers who co- 
operated in the study wanted to know whether 
their menus were good nutritionally. A pro- 
gram in nutrition education at the grade school 
level was conducted in Snohomish County 
during the school year following the study re- 
ported here, and another dietary survey was 
conducted a year later to see if the educational 
program and the interest aroused had helped to 
improve the diets. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket . . . 


“Child Study in High School” is a collection of 
study guides, classroom reference material, and 
observation guides published just last month by 
the Family Life Education Program, 1916 Vermont 
Avenue, Toledo 2, Ohio. The materials were 
pretested and found exceedingly helpful in both 
academic and vocational high schools. Mrs. 
Rustad and Mrs. Reulein describe them in their 
article “Child Study in High School” on pages 321 
to 323 of thisissue. Price, $1. 


“The Librarian and the Teacher of Home Eco- 
nomics” is a 75-cent, 64-page pamphlet by Frances 
Henne and Margaret Pritchard, with a foreword 
by Ivol Spafford which explains that “This 
pamphlet is the story of some of the ways in which 
a librarian, a home economics teacher, and the 
students enrolled in the home economics classes in 
one high school...worked together to further 
the education of these young people.” Order from 
American Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11, Il. 


“Thinking About Marriage,” “You and Your 
Marriage,” and “Petting” are titles of articles in 
recent issues of the National Magazine of Home 
Economics Student Clubs—the first two by Lee 
Vincent, the third by Mrs. Minnie K. Oed, both 
of the Merrill-Palmer School. When Clara Lee 
Cone of Atlanta wrote asking for 20 copies to use 
in her classes we ordered reprints for all who might 
want them. They are attractively illustrated. 
Price of the trio, 10 cents. Order from AHEA, 
620 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Preparation for the Business Field of Home 
Economics,” 24-page, 25-cent booklet written by 
Genevieve Callahan of our HEIB group, is again 
available, through a reprinting. Order from AHEA. 


“Home Economists,” portraits and biographical 
sketches of 28 men and women prominent in the 
home economics movement, to which Miss Baldwin 
refers on page 324 as “the family album,” can also 
be ordered from the AHEA, although only 100 
copies are left and no reprinting is planned. It’sa 
“must” for any department of home economics 
library. Published in 1929, it has historical data 
about the first 11 presidents of the AHEA and 14 


others who have contributed much to the pro- 
fession. Price $2. 


“Cost of Clothing for Moderate-Income 
Families, 1935-44” is a 24-page, 10-cent BLS 
report in which are many tablesand charts. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 


What the Thomas-Hill-Ramspeck Bill (S 181 
and HR 1296) would mean in dollars in your state 
is shown in an 8-page booklet “Our Children Must 
Be Educated” being distributed free by the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
It is a terse presentation of the present emergency 
in education and an analysis of the bill which has 
the AHEA’s support. 


“The Case for Sixteen Year Employment Laws” 
—that is, for laws prohibiting children under 16 
years of age from working during school hours in 
gainful occupations—is ably presented in an 8-page 
reprint distributed by the National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. 


“Enrichment of Flour and Bread: A History of 
the Movement” is a 130-page bulletin prepared by 
Russell M. Wilder, MD, and Robert R. Williams, 
ScD, with the aid of the committee on cereals, Food 
and Nutrition Board, National Research Council. 
Order from the Publication Office, National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25,D.C. Free. 


“Want or Well-Being? Why the United 
Nations Propase a Food and Agricultural Organi- 
zation”’ is an excellent little 10-cent booklet, most 
of which is taken up with “Twelve Basic Questions 
About FAO” written by Raymond Gram Swing, 
the radio commentator. There’s also a 2-page 
analysis of FAO by William Allen Neilson. Order 
from Food for Freedom, Inc., 1707 H Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Thirteen States and the District of Columbia 
issue marriage licenses without regard to venereal 
disease infection; 2 others forbid marriage of 
infected persons but demand no examination to 
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From the Editor's Basket 


prove freedom from venereal disease; 3 require a 
doctor’s certificate usually for the bridegroom only; 
and 30 require of both the woman and the man the 
blood test for syphilis before the marriage license 
is issued. 

For 25 cents you can get three map-posters 
giving the status of state social hygiene legislation 
as to laws against prostitution, laws to protect 
marriage from syphilis, and laws to protect babies 
from syphilis. 

Order from American Social Hygiene Associ- 
ation, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
From the same address you can get a 22-page 
bulletin on ‘Twenty Years’ Progress in Social 
Hygiene Legislation” and “Suggestions for 
Organizing a Community Social Hygiene Pro- 
gram,” each 10 cents. 

The U. S. Federal Security Agency has prepared 
some excellent materials on this serious national 
problem, and single copies of the booklets will be 
sent free upon request by the Social Protection 
Division, Office of Community War Services, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. 
Titles include “Meet Your Enemy,” “Venereal 
Disease, Prostitution and War,” and “She Looked 
Clean But....” The same office has also pre- 
pared some excellent little booklets on community 
recreation and juvenile delinquency: ““What About 
Us,” “Citizens of Tomorrow,” and “Techniques of 
Law Enforcement in the Treatment of Juvenile 
Delinquency.” 


When you can meat use 240°F (10 pounds 
pressure) instead of the 250°F (15 pounds pressure) 
formerly recommended. Then your meat will 
retain more of its thiamin. Don’t fry it before 
canning, as the fat is likely to develop a rancid or 
bitter flavor. If you want that browned flavor 
do your frying after the can is opened for use. 

These are among the pointers in the new, 5-cent, 
16-page, USDA bulletin “Home Canning of Meat”’ 
(AWI-110) based upon the latest BHNHE re- 
search. Order from Office of Information, U. S. 


Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C.. 


“Everyday Nutrition for School Children” is an 
attractive, 25-cent bulletin written by E. Neige 
Todhunter, and distributed by the Extension 
Division, University of Alabama. Dr. Tod- 
hunter’s aim in writing this very readable booklet 
was to show teachers how they can improve the 
health and well-being of children and their families 
through their classroom work. 
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She presents no specific program but gives sug- 
gestions to guide teachers in planning their own 
nutrition education programs. Included is a 
section on “Some Everyday Nutrition Questions,” 
information as to how to check the success of one’s 
teaching, and a list of references for both teacher 
and pupils. 


Seven filmstrips on life in the United States for 
$10 or the whole set of 33 for $45—otherwise $1.50 
each—that’s the bargain offer of the American 
Council on Education, Washington 6,D.C. And 
they are beautifully done. They were prepared 
originally for our South American neighbors, to 
show them what life in these United States is like. 
With each filmstrip there’s a free English script, 
and a Spanish one for 10 cents extra, if you want it. 

Most useful for home economics classes would be 
“Clearing the Slums,” “City within a City” (ona 
modern housing project), “Urban Clinic,” “Rural 
Public Health,” “Registered Nurse,” “Nutrition.” 
Some might also find useful “One Teacher School” 
(an up-to-date one) or “Parochial School” or 
“Centralized School.” A leaflet describing the 
filmstrips is free, of course. 


“The Joads in New York” is a very readable, 
15-cent, 28-page booklet by the Consumers League 
of New York, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., which a class on family life might use as a 
model for a study of their community’s own migra- 
tory workers. 


“Compulsory Peacetime Military Training” is a 
10-cent, 15-page booklet published by the NEA 
and of interest to all who are concerned about 
family welfare and world peace and trying to 
evaluate the pros and cons of the compulsory 
training question. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the 
NEA evaluated the various proposals made in 
recent years for peacetime compulsory military . 
training, sifting evidence, examining arguments pro 
and con, and then voted unanimously to support 
the con. Here they present both sides and then 
their conclusions. 

Order from National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

“Pros and Cons of Peacetime Conscription’ is a 
5-cent, 12-page pamphlet issued by the Commis- 
sion on the World Community, National Peace 
Conference, 8 West 40th Street, New York 18, 
N. Y. 
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Assoctation Business... 


Art Division 


Our division has spent most of its energies this 
year on the organization work necessary to prepare 
it to take its place as a functioning division within 
the AHEA. The regional chairmen have worked 
hard to get state chairmen appointed who will 
help in the work of the division, as most of our 
program must be carried out through them. All 
but eleven states now report having a state 


chairman. 


Work in the New England Region 


The New England region under Wilma Keyes 
already hasan effective organization and on March 
10 had a meeting in Boston of all of the state 
chairmen in that region. They selected various 
activities as important for the coming year, and 
each state chairman was made responsible for one 
of these: speakers on art subjects, Clara Dodson; 
art positions for home economics graduates, 
Adelaide Rawson; affiliating housing with the art 
division, Ann Beggs; visual aids, Wilma Keyes; 
needs of girls and presentation of practical ideas, 
May Turner; articles for the JouRNAL or HoME 
Economics and state news letters, Fortunata 
Farranda. 


Progress in Other Regions 


The eastern division under Dora Erway, Cornell 
University, is also well organized. She has been 
conferring with her chairmen and asking for their 
suggestions, but the district has had no meeting 
as yet. 

The southern group under Mrs. Mary P. Charl- 
ton, University of Tennessee, has not reported 
this year. Frances Champion, chairman of the 


other southern group, however, has given five 
talks at district teachers’ meetings and has 
arranged for various exhibits of china, silver, linen, 
pottery, books, bulletins, and charts. 

Mrs. Nellie Sargent Johnson, chairman of the 
central region, reports that a collection of state 
exhibits is being circulated in Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio, and West Virginia. Three regional meet- 
ings, two state meetings, and fourteen schools 
have signed up for these exhibits on weaving, 
textiles, and other art materials. 

Helen Allen and Alice Waugh have secured state 
chairmen for the central district. 

The west central district, for which I am re- 
sponsible, is not entirely organized, as some states 
to which I have written have not yet appointed 
their chairmen. 

Most of the Pacific Coast states under Mrs. 
Mildred Jensen and the Inland Empire states 
under Mrs. Frances Oleson now have state 
chairmen. 


A Look Ahead 


The ground work has been laid, and we hope 
that next year many things can be accomplished 
in this new division. We need a directory of 
those teaching art in the various parts of the 
country, as many of the chairmen have felt at a 
loss to know whom to make contact with in their 
regions. 

Mimeographed letters are being sent our state 
chairmen as well as regional chairmen suggesting 
activities that they might carry out next year in 
their own districts——Dorothy Barroot, Chair- 
man. 


Shall We Live Up to Our Promises? 


The moment is at last upon us when we are face to face with the test of 
democracy’s ability to bring peace and security out of chaos and war. Starva- 


tion and destitution threaten to follow in the wake of liberation. 


Millions of 


Europeans are watching to see whether we Americans will provide our promised 


share of food for the victims of the war. . 


.. Shall we continue to eat up most of 


our food at home or shall we share more of it with the starving?—Mrs. Dwight 
W. Morrow, President, Food for Freedom, Inc. 
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Association Business 
Housing Division 


This subject matter division of the AHEA is 
next to the youngest in the Association. Although 
well out of its swaddling clothes, it is not yet fully 
mature, for it retains some of its adolescent char- 
acteristics. 

It hasn’t fully made up its mind what it wants to 
be. It is spasmodic, working very hard in some 
areas and not at all in others. Although it is shy, 
not yet knowing its members very well or its poten- 
tialities in new fields, it is ready now to initiate an 
energetic program for progress. 

It believes that it should not only be concerned 
with shelter but also with the equipment, furnish- 
ings, and environment which make possible the 
realization of values held by the family sheltered. 
It especially favors that kind of shelter which con- 
tributes to the stability and progress of the society 
to which the family belongs. 

It has always had a corps of good friends 
who have kept it going, but now it is making plans 
to gather together its old and new friends, both in 
home economics and in related fields, into a more 
compact and workable unit. 


Noteworthy Activities 


It is becoming more aggressive in presenting it- 
self to the public. Although its members and 
friends have not worked as a unified group, they 
have done noteworthy things this last year as indi- 
viduals. Montana members were active in several 
two-day housing institutes in different cities, with 
the State Department of Vocational Education as 
sponsor. Subjects discussed included building for 
family living, using science in home planning, and 
new methods and materials in building. 

Association members from far and near attended 
the housing workshop at Purdue last summer and 
profited thereby. An active housing program will 
be initiated in Kansas in the fall by the Extension 
Service under the supervision of one of our mem- 
bers, Vera Ellithorpe. 

Home ecenomists have also begun to work with 
the Nationa] Housing Agency. Members of our 
division in the Connecticut Home Economics Asso- 
ciation are helping make an important housing 
survey sponsored by the National Housing Agency 
and the State Housing Authority. Their studies 
will cover children’s indoor play space, hobby space 
for adults and adolescents, and laundry space, 
home equipment, and layout. 


Texas is another state in which members of our 
division are co-operating with the National Hous- 
ing Agency. Under the leadership of Ruth Huey, 
director of homemaking education, local schools 
have employed about 30 home counselors to extend 
the homemaking program to families living in 
housing projects in 13 Texas cities. In addition, 
all the homemaking teachers have given some at- 
tention to housing problems through instruction for 
high school youth and families not living in public 
housing projects. 

We must mention also the appearance of repre- 
sentatives of the AHEA’s legislative committee 
before the Senate’s subcommittee on housing and 
urban redevelopment in January. This subcom- 
mittee was considering whether or not the federal 
government should have a permanent agency work- 
ing in the field of housing and if so, what the func- 
tions of such an agency should be. 

Not any of these activities have been carried on 
in the name of our division of the AHEA, we must 
admit, and therefore we can take no credit for their 
accomplishment; nevertheless, they have given our 
members excellent experience which promises well 
for future AHEA housing programs. 


And Now Research 


Another sign of growing up in this subject matter 
field and one which may have a more unifying and 
maturing effect than any other influence is the 
beginning of research in this area. Most subject 
matter fields have had vigorous research programs 
in the U. S. Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics and the state experiment stations and 
in nongovernmental institutions. Not so with 
housing! 

There has been some housing research in a few of 
the states, notably Oregon, Washington, and 
Pennsylvania; but until last year no appropriation 
had been made for research in and through the 
Bureau. For 1945~46 Congress has allocated to 
BHNHE an increase of $127,650 (not counting 
overtime) more than for 1944-45, and $52,650 
of that sum is to go for work in housing. 

Progress has been made in developing a schedule 
for studying dwellings in relation to the usual func- 
tions of the family. This may be the home econo- 
mists’ function in housing. The development of 
such a program will surely lend dignity to the 
AcAN, Chairman-elect. 
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Research Department 


Research is the lifeblood of all professions. A 
profession which is not advancing its frontiers of 
knowledge is on the downgrade, and its deteriora- 
tion is reflected in all its parts. When the staff 
of a college or university department does no re- 
search and directs no research students, that de- 
partment is soon without prestige on the campus. 
It loses that atmosphere of scholarliness which per- 
meates all the teaching (graduate and under- 
graduate) in a great institution. Even more seri- 
ous is the fact that the output of trained research 
personne] then is greatly reduced. 

Unfortunately all these comments are pertinent 
right now in the field of home economics. 

For some years (and this has not been merely a 
wartime problem), it has been hard to employ home 
economists capable of assuming research leadership 
outside the field of food and nutrition; it has been 
equally hard to secure staff members with training 
and scholastic achievement equal to that of other 
college and university departments. 

And many a student wishing to prepare for re- 
search has found few home economics departments 
where she could get strong advanced courses and 
scholarly research guidance in housing, household 
equipment and furnishings, family economics, 
family life, household management, institution 
administration, textiles, or clothing. 


This Year’s Program 


Our department is trying to awaken the AHEA 
membership to the seriousness of this situation. 
It is urging home economics departments to expand 
their research activities. If each such department 
would choose one or two fields for research speciali- 
zation and concentrate on becoming outstanding 
for research in these fields, financial and other re- 
sources would not be spread so thin, home eco- 
nomics would advance in the world of scholarship, 
and our profession would gain tremendously. 

These two objectives of our department—more 
home economists trained for research and better 
facilities for training students in research—are 
fundamental to the entire home economics move- 
ment. The AHEA advisory committee on the Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics is 
helping to increase research facilities of the Bureau 
and, through the Bureau’s co-operative projects, 
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of many other home economics institutions. But, 
essential as increased financial support is to a suc- 
cessful research program, it can accomplish little if 
able personnel do not exist to make use of the 
opportunities. 


Home Economists Now Doing Research 


A list of members of the AHEA engaged in re- 
search was compiled this year by our secretary, 
Irma H. Gross of Michigan State College. Even 
though workers with a minimum of research re- 
sponsibility are included and some are devoting 
only part time to research, that list now totals only 
300. 

They are divided thus as to fields: family eco- 
nomics and home management, 41; family life and 
child development, 14; food and nutrition, 152; 
housing, home equipment, and furnishings, 13; 
home economics education, 40; institution adminis- 
tration, 7;and textiles, clothing, and related art, 33. 


Home Economics Investigations 


A committee, led by Maud Wilson of Oregon 
State College, is working with research representa- 
tives of AHEA divisions to correlate the results of 
short-time investigations affecting the welfare of 
our armed forces and industrial workers. It re- 
ports that “Last year’s work of our committee 
high-lighted the conviction that home economics 
would benefit if home economists generally (high 
school and college teachers and supervisors, exten- 
sion workers and those employed by commercial 
firms) would become better acquainted with re- 
search. ... Another situation emphasized by many 
contributors to our report last year is the dearth 
of research workers.”” Members are urged to 
arrange for discussions that will develop interest in 
research and appreciation of the type of training 
and equipment needed for research; and to help 
recruit good research workers through personal 
conferences, seminar discussions, and talks at home 
economics meetings. 

The chairmen of research committees in the state 
associations have been urged to compile abstracts 
of research done in the state, as no government 
agency is able now to make an annual compilation 
of home economics research.—RutTH O’BRIEN, 
Chairman. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health Department 


War has placed limitations on many things, 
among them travel and department meetings. 
Publication of the department Newsletter has also 
been dropped. This means, then, that we must 
express our ideas by long distance and through our 
JOURNAL pages. 

Through its program of work the department 
aims to achieve maximum recognition of home 
economists and nutritionists in the field of social 
welfare and public health. To attain this aim, we 
have carried through on much work started in pre- 
vious years and have undertaken some new 
activities. 


Department Projects 


The professional preparation of home economists 
and nutritionists for the social welfare and public 
health fields—bridging the gap between college 
home economics courses and field work—is one of 
our greatest professional needs. The department, 
therefore, is now seeking information as to how this 
gap might be bridged. 

There are always immediate needs for groups of 
this type. Several years ago a study was made on 
“Adequate Family Food Allowances and How to 
Calculate Them.” Now the department is under- 
taking a study of low-cost clothing allowances and 
allowances for household supplies. Several states 
have appointed a representative to contribute to 
the work of the national committee. 

One of our most time-consuming yet most im- 
portant projects has been that of the committee on 
bibliography and educational materials. The 
National Conference of Social Work requested that 
we make available to workers in the social service 
field materials that would enable them to give 
better service on budgets, on home management 
and family life. From such materials contributed 
from all parts of the USA the department com- 
piled a bibliography devoted to family budgets and 
relief standards and nutrition material for families. 
Under the latter was included materials on mater- 
nal and child care, school lunches, nursery schools 
and camps, food of the foreign born, special diets 


at low cost, and teaching material and community 
programs. 

The material is mounted in scrapbooks so that 
subject information is easily available through dis- 
plays at the National Conference of Social Work 
and meetings of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation and other national associations, as well as 
for use in state conferences of social work. A few 
states are putting together similar material for 
their own state reference. 


Other Activities 


Other activities of the department include: 
writing a short article for a supplement to “Your 
Career in Home Economics” to show the place of 
home economics trained women in our field; get- 
ting a chairman of socia] welfare and public health 
appointed in 40 states; compiling a registry of 
home economics trained women in our field, with 
450 names now listed; preparing abstracts from 
periodicals for publication in the JouRNAL; and 
securing the paper “Trends in Social Work Agen- 
cies” for the November 1944 issue of the JouRNAL. 

Due to the federal ruling restricting travel, the 
National Conference of Social Work, which was to 
have been held in Milwaukee, has been canceled. 
The program committee, with Mrs. Luise Addiss 
as chairman, had gone far toward securing the 
co-operation of other welfare groups in having 
some phase of home economics presented on their 
program. 

As the Conference was canceled, this program 
committee has been asked to prepare a paper on 
“Family Financial Management Problems: The 
Home Economist’s Contribution to Their Solution” 
for publication in the proceedings volume of that 
organization. 

The work of the department of social welfare 
and public health is going forward through the 
efforts of its committee chairmen, but the counsel 
and help of every member are needed. It is only 
through the co-operation of all that our work can 
move forward.—MARIETTA EICHELBERGER, Chair- 
man. 


The Good Citizen Votes! 
Vote for your department and division officers for 1945-46! The ballot 


begins on the page facing page 382. 
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New Books... 


How to Cook. By Maryjorre Grirrin. New 
York: Hall Publishing Company, 1944, 223 
pp., $1.98. 

This book is designed primarily for the beginner 
in the kitchen; it is simply written and the recipes, 
directions, and illustrations are convincing, au- 
thoritative, and reliable. 

As the blurb on the book’s jacket points out, 
“This is not just another book of recipes (of which 
it contains but a few of the more basic sort for 
illustrative purposes), it is intended to be used in 
conjunction with any good cook book in the way a 
dictionary is used with a work of literature.” 
There are chapters on “How to Equip a Kitchen,” 
“Use and Care of Equipment,” and a glossary 
of 800 words. 

An excellent book for a beginning foods class.— 
AcnEs R. NEYLAN, University of Maryland. 


Home Ownership: Is It Sound? By Joun P. 
Dean. New York: Harper & Brothers Pub- 
lishers, 1945, 215 pp., $2.50. 

This is an easy-to-understand presentation of 
extensive and painstaking research on home 
ownership done by a man who teaches sociology 
at Queens College, New York. It shows graphi- 
cally the way home ownership promotional efforts 
attract the unsuspecting public. Because of the 
economic risks involved in houses, neighborhoods, 
and the complex market situation, it should be 
read by every prospective home owner, every 
real estate man, builder, and mortgage lender, 
and by all others who want to see home ownership 
made truly safe and sound for American families. 

The author shows that the home of tomorrow 
must be built around accepted standards which 
can be enforced and woven into a plan which looks 
ahead 40 years. The first requirement is a 
planned community with zoning laws. 

This will not be achieved by “giving speculative 
builders free rein to construct FHA houses in 
petty subdivisions. A drive for quick profits will 
add fuel to the growth of haphazard communities 
which blaze forth like bonfires during periods of 
extensive construction.” 

Second, the builder needs an architect. “If 
well designed, efficiently constructed houses were 
consistently supplied at a reasonable cost to pur- 
chasers, the risk of home ownership would be 


Buyers need to know how to judge a 
They also need a 


reduced.” 
house that is already built. 
lawyer and a workable budget. 

Valuable explanatory charts and references are 
included.—Vircinta Hoyr WEAVER, University 
of Illinois. 


Housekeeping Handbook: How to Do It. By 
Ray BALperston. Chicago: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1944, 100 pp., $1. 

The “Housekeeping Handbook” gives detailed 
procedures on caring for floors, furniture, floor 
coverings, heating appliances, and household 
equipment; information on kitchen and bathroom 
care, dishwashing, care of metals, how to launder 
and remove stains from fabrics; methods of storing 
garments and household goods; and directions 
for preventing and exterminating insect pests. 

The book is in an outline form with ideas 
effectively presented in short simple sentences. 
Frequently statements are obvious while in a few 
instances directions are too brief to be specific. 

The handbook nevertheless will be helpful to 
teachers, leaders of adult groups, and inexperi- 
enced homemakers.—Mary Louise Wits, Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 


Quick Freezing. By ANNE Pierce. New York: 
M. Barrows and Company, 1944, 84 pp., $1. 
This interesting book on home freezing is a 

popular digest of technical information, taken 
largely from the results of the work in state 
agricultural experiment stations. It should be a 
good guide for all home freezing. The author 
discusses factors affecting successful freezing and 
recommended methods, starting with the selec- 
tion of foods and ending with the cooking and 
serving of the frozen product. The directions are 
clear and comprehensive. Homemakers who fol- 
low them should have no difficulty in obtaining 
successful frozen products. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the author states that satisfactory freezing 
of vegetables can be accomplished without scald- 
ing. Food processing authorities universally agree 
scalding is essential for palatable products. 

A detailed index and an excellent reference list 
on home freezing publications are included.— 
LENoRE E. Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. 
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New Books 


The Working Girl Must Eat. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Hazer Younc. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Co., 1944, 213 pp., $2. 

The general plan of this cook book of dinner 
menus and work plans would be a boon to the 
working girl inexperienced in the art of cooking. 
Even the experienced cook would find helpful 
suggestions, lending imagination and artistry to 
foods which otherwise might be commonplace. 

The fact that some foods are rationed or no 
longer available has been considered, but many of 
the recipes would lose their interest without the 
use of specialties which many shops no longer have 
or which might be very hard to get at the hours 
when working women must shop. 

The inexperienced cook should allow flexibility 
in the use of the day-by-day work plans lest she 
become buried in the “musts” of preparation for 
the next day and cooking becomes drudgery rather 
than pleasure. The author also loses sight of the 
fact that cooking the evening meal is only one of 
the tasks which daily confront the working girl.— 
Mary E. Kirkpatrick, Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. 


Nutrition with Sense. By ELEANORA SENSE. 
New York: M. Barrows and Company, Inc., 
1944, 222 pp., $2. 

Besides the chapters on nutrition, there are 
chapters on buying, cooking, menus, and recipes 
in this book, the title of which makes clever use 
of the author’s name. 

No discussion of energy needs and foods is 
included in the section on nutrition. Unfor- 
tunately, along with the excellent material in the 
book, there is erroneous and misleading material 
such as the statement that insulin is a digestive 
enzyme specific for carbohydrate and the emphasis 
on butter as a source of protein. 

The table on nutritive values is readily usable 
because it is arranged according to type of food 
rather than alphabetically. But here, too, as 
elsewhere, caloric value is ignored. 

The chapter on nutrition economics is timely 
and explains current food shortages and rationing, 
but ignores them in the section on menus. 

The section on marketing is misnamed, for it 
really takes up classifications of foods and fails 
to give the information essential to wise buying. 
The space devoted to “Nutrition and Agriculture” 
is hard to justify in an elementary nutrition book. 

For the most part, the cooking rules are brief 
and to the point. But some recipes are indefinite 
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and in some cases misleading; for example, direc- 
tions for roasting a stuffed chicken read: “Place 
chicken in open roaster and bake in a moderate 
oven (350° F) for an hour or more until brown.” 
—ELLA JANE MEILLER, Kansas State College. 


All About Feeding Children. By Mitton J. E. 
Senn, M.D., and Puyius Krarrt NEwILL. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Inc., 1944, 269 pp., $2.50. 

This book is the happy combination of a pedi- 
atrician’s knowledge and a cook’s practicability. 
As stated on the first page, it aims to provide 
parents with a knowledge of “‘(a) what foods are 
suited for children of various age groups, (b) 
how to buy, store, and cook each food correctly, 
and (c) how to offer food so that it will be eagerly 
accepted.” These aims are so well fulfilled that 
the detailed, clear, and authoritative information 
should be helpful to all parents—CHARLOTTE 
SPENCER Hur.ey, Montoursville, Pa. 


Food Service in Institutions. By BEssm 
Brooxs West and LEVELLE Woop. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1945, 599 
pp., $4.75. 

Institution managers will find this second 
edition well organized, up to date, and helpful. 
Teachers in this field will find this book one of top 
rank as a text or reference. 

Wherever developments in the intervening years 
have made desirable the introduction of new 
material or the amplification of phases previously 
presented, such changes have been made. Specifi- 
cally, “Quantity Foods” has been expanded to 
present more adequately meat extenders (protein- 
rich foods), frozen foods, and dehydrated foods. 

Under “Organization and Administration of 
Food Services,” greater emphasis has been given 
to personnel and labor problems and to the legal 
aspects of food services. Section III, “Equipment 
for Food Services,”’ has been enlarged to include 
some consideration of the industrial food service. 
A shift has been made in the sequence of subject 
matter, and material previously in the appendix 
has been incorporated into the text, thus unifying 
the discussion of various topics. 

A suggested list of problems is offered in the 
appendix for each of the following courses: Quan- 
tity Food Preparation, Organization and Manage- 
ment of Institutional Food Services, and Equip- . 
ment and Furnishings.—MArGARET E. TERRELL, 
University of Washington. 
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Abstracts ... 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Contributed by Day Monroe of the University of Washington 


Why these abstracts are timely: Britain’s 
plans for postwar housing are an important 
part of the larger program for a more secure 
life for her people. But as with us, many 
problems must be solved before good housing is 
realized. We, too, face a housing shortage. 
We, too, need slum clearance and government 
subsidies for low-rental projects. But organ- 
ized groups such as the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards are fighting public housing. 
Among other unsolved problems are a real 
estate boom which is getting out of hand 
and a building blockade which maintains 
construction costs at a high level. Unless we 
find a solution for such problems we shall not 
only fail to bring about better housing but also 
full postwar employment. 

Why are consumers so much less articulate 
about their housing than about their food? 


Economist (London): How many houses? No. 
5293 (Feb. 3, 1945), pp. 138-140; Housing sub- 
sidies, No. 5294 (Feb. 10, 1945), p. 170; Perma- 
nent or temporary houses, No. 5295 (Feb. 17, 
1945), p. 219; Housing sites, No. 5292 (Jan. 27, 
1945), pp. 124, 125. 

Postwar Britain at home, G. Souter. New Repub. 
112, No. 11 (Mar. 12, 1945), pp. 352-354. 

American “package” houses to shelter bombed 
Britons. Public Housing 11, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), 
p. 7. 

Even in prewar days there were not enough de- 
cent dwellings in Britain, and wartime bombings 
have damaged one house in every three. The 
number made uninhabitable had reached 800,000 
by last September but is now much greater because 
of the robot bombs. Government housing plans 
cover three periods: 1945-50, building about 960,- 
000 dwelling units to replace those destroyed 
during the war and the worst of the slums; 1950-60, 
400,000 more yearly, many of them in rehabilitated 
slums; after 1960, a smaller-scale program. 


To meet immediate needs the government must 
continue control of materials after war ends. 
Labor must be recruited to increase the prewar 
building force by about one-fourth. As the 
“ordinary wage earner can not afford economic 
rent of a new house,” the government will subsi- 
dize about two-fifths of the total value of the pro- 
gram—100 million pounds yearly. 

New housing standards call for better heating 
and for larger houses than those subsidized by the 
government before the war—900 square feet as 
compared with 750. Whether houses will be 
“factory-made” or not is much debated. Mass 
prefabrication will mean speed and economy, but a 
“formidable confederacy of vested interests” re- 
sists change in established ways; hence it is sug- 
gested that government subsidies be granted only 
where prefabrication methods are used. To help 
care for the homeless, 30,000 prefabricated housing 
units have been ordered from the USA. 

Getting sites for large-scale housing projects is 
also difficult, in part because sites should be 
chosen in relation to the location of industries 
which have not yet been determined. A national 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning has been 
set up to co-ordinate local, regional, and national 
plans. This Ministry must approve purchase of 
sites by local housing authorities. 

Profits of private land owners from sale of sites 
for subsidized housing are being studied by the 
Uthwatt Committee, which recommended that no 
private owner be allowed to develop land now out- 
side a town, that the right to develop should be 
vested in the State which should compensate the 
owner on the basis of the land’s value to the State. 
The government’s counterproposal is that an 
owner may develop his land if the local planning 
authority gives permission and that land bought 
by the local authority shall be paid for at prewar 
prices. 

This somewhat “radical” proposal from a con- 
servative government, sympathetic to large own- 
ers, indicates the widespread recognition in Britain 
of housing as a national concern. 
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Breaking the building blockade, R. Lascu. At- 
lantic Monthly 175, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 82-86. 
Housing is news again, C. ABRAMS. New Repub. 

112, No. 12 (Mar. 19, 1945), pp. 380, 381. 

About a million new homes should be built 
annually during the next ten years if housing needs 
in the USA are to be met. But this volume of con- 
struction (and this way of providing jobs) is impos- 
sible unless housing costs are reduced. The 
middle-income group cannot afford to buy homes 
as expensive as most of those built in the late 
thirties. 

Lasch, therefore, suggests revision of building 
codes. Chicago’s code outlaws new materials and 
prefabricated houses—not directly, but through 
unreasonable construction rules, based on demands 
of pressure groups instead of on science and 
engineering experience. 

Codes of other cities are equally bad. Lack of 
uniformity in some 2,000 codes prevents standardi- 
zation of materials and thus increases manufac- 
turing costs. State laws need revision, also, to 
eliminate provisions such as those preventing com- 
petition by out-of-state builders. Citizens desiring 
to modernize codes can obtain help from the Ameri- 
can Standards Association which has amassed the 
needed technical information, with the aid of 
groups in industry and government. 

Lasch also recommends strengthening our anti- 
trust laws so that cost-raising combinations among 
manufacturers, contractors, unions, and others 
may be eliminated. In 1939, the Antitrust 
Division tried to break up such combines through 
more than 100 criminal and civil proceedings. 
Some of these actions were successful but in the 
famous “carpenters’ case” the Supreme Court 
ruled that unions had antitrust immunity. The 
Court’s decision made it easy for a manufacturer 
and union to evade the law. For example, 
union laborers could refuse to install plumbing 
fixtures not distributed through orthodox channels 
at fixed prices and thus benefit manufacturers and 
jobbers wishing to stifle competition as much as if 
they had conspired with the unions. 

The National Public Housing Conference, local 
housing authorities, and others have drawn up a 
broad program of postwar housing for low-income 
families to submit to Congress. This program 
orovides for acquisition of slum areas by local 
housing authorities, sale or lease of part of this 
land to private builders at reduced cost which will 
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permit construction of low-rental homes, and use of 
the rest of the land for public-housing units. Both 
private and public enterprise would share in the 
building. The new homes would be where 
schools, transportation, and utilities already are 
available and cities would profit by elimination of 
the slums. 

To carry out this program the U. S. Housing Act 
would have to be amended so that the federal gov- 
ernment could help local authorities through writ- 
ing down the land cost for the projects and subsi- 
dizing public-housing units in order to keep rentals 
low. Loans would be authorized to rehabilitate 
existing buildings and thus increase the supply of 
adequate, low-cost housing. A new seétion of the 
Act would provide for rural housing. The FHA 
could then make loans to local public agencies to 
build farm homes for low-income families, who 
would make payments on a sliding scale. Mini- 
mum payments would pay the principal, without 
interest, in 45 years. 


Realty runaway alarms U.S. Bus. Week No. 812 
(Mar. 24, 1945), pp. 17, 18. 

Statement by Marriner S. Eccles on a capital gains 
tax to curb rising prices of capital values. Fed. 
Reserve Bull. 31, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 222-224. 
Real estate prices were 30 to 40 per cent higher, 

the country over, in December 1944 than in July 

1940; 150 to 200 per cent higher in many areas. 

Increases have been greatest for houses which 

formerly sold for less than $5,000. This “run- 

away” is so serious a threat to inflation control 
that proposals for curbing it have been sent to 

Congress. The OPA has asked that price control 

be extended to sales of real estate. 

Mr. Eccles of the Federal Reserve Board suggests 

a capital gains tax of 90 per cent which would apply 
to real estate and other assets bought after January 
1, 1945, and sold within a specified wartime period. 
Unless price increases on houses are curbed, he 
warns, we shall “make a mirage” of the veterans’ 
hopes of becoming home owners. The tax on 
capital gains from sales of real estate, stocks, etc., 
remains at the prewar figure of 25 per cent although 
the surtax on income and the excess profits tax 
have been increased. Speculators, therefore, are 
bidding up prices on such assets. The proposed 
tax would be no hardship for the bona fide investor 
but would discourage speculation. Business Week 
does not expect either measure to be adopted. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 
Contributed by Blanche Tansil of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 


Engineering technique applied to restaurant sani- 
tation, W. S. Jonnson. Am. J. Public Health 
35, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 257-260. 

Better restaurant sanitation depends on an edu- 
cational approach, which explains why certain 
conditions are unsafe. Better-designed kitchens 
and equipment and a more practical application of 
positive control methods are urgently needed. 
This applies especially to refrigeration, dishwash- 
ing, ventilation, garbage disposal, and certain 
kitchen machines, as slicers and grinders. 

Suitable temperature recording and control 
devices on refrigeration and dishwashing machines 
would insure better sanitation. 

Recommendations for improving sanitation are: 
(1) develop satisfactory standards for all phases of 
restaurant sanitation; (2) work at the federal level, 
to get all manufacturers of restaurant equipment 
to agree to incorporate proved essential sanitary 
design into their equipment; (3) submit plans for 
restaurants and food-handling equipment for re- 
view and approval by a local official agency before 
construction is begun or a purchase is made. 


Adapting assembly line methods to an industrial 
cafeteria, J. H. Cueex. Restaurant Met. 56, 
No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 25-28. 

The Boeing Aircraft Company in Seattle serves 
over 20,000 meals a day by utilizing mechanical 
skill and ingenious devices. Gravity conveyors 
take filled hot food containers to the mobile unit 
loading station. On their return they are carried, 
by conveyor, through a specially designed machine 
which washes, rinses, sterilizes, and dries them. 

Mono-rails are used to raise and lower the coffee 
bags into the urns and to transport meat from the 
receiving platform to refrigerators. The pie- 
making machine has a capacity of 350 pies per 
hour. A pie-plate washing and sterilizing machine 
is attached. 

In-plant meals are served from hot food carts 
designed to serve ten persons a minute. 


Washing dishes by hand, J. ANDREWs. Modern 
Hosp. 64, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 98-100. 
Scraping, prerinsing, and sorting of dishes are 

the preliminary steps in dishwashing. The wash 

water should be heated to 110° to 120° F and con- 
tain a sufficient quantity of suitable detergent. 

After manual washing the dishes should be placed 


in a basket and rinsed. A bactericidal treatment 
should follow. If hot water is used the baskets of 
rinsed dishes should be submerged in water (at 
least 170°) for two minutes. Attention is called to 
a device developed in Lenoir, N. C., which consists 
of an insulated sink, with metal cover and a ther- 
mometer, connected by 1-inch piping to a water 
heater that maintains the proper temperature. 

If chlorine is used for bactericidal treatment, 
the properly rinsed dishes are immersed for at least 
two minutes in a solution of 50 ppm of available 
chlorine. A new chemical compound has been 
found that contains no objectionable taste or odor 
and is used similarly to chlorine. 

Dishes should drain and dry by air and then be 
stored inverted in a clean, dry place. 


Housekeeping in the plan, A. M. LABELLE. Mod- 
ern Hosp. 64, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 108-110. 
New hospital plans should include sufficient 

space for effective housekeeping operations, in- 
cluding teaching and training housekeeping per- 
sonnel, an efficient layout of related stations, 
allocation of space for adequate storage of equip- 
ment, accessories, materials and tools, and normal 
expansion. Adequate office space, lockers, and 
attractive rest rooms should be provided. 


How to keep meat on menus, J. A. CLINE. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 29, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 
32-33, 60-62. 

Low cooking temperatures save meat and give 

a more tender and juicier product. For each 
pound of meat cooked, low-temperature methods 
save from one to four ounces of meat over high 
temperatures. Cook low-grade meats longer than 
top quality cuts, yet without overcooking; make 
more and better use of no-point, low-point cuts; 
and use more meat sauces and gravies and extend 
the meat by adding to it other foods. Recipes are 
given. 


School lunch planning—an experience in living. 
Educ. for Victory 3, No. 17 (Mar. 1945), p. 23. 
The school lunch at Blevins, Arkansas, is an 

educational device. Each week groups of five high 

school students share in planning, buying, prepar- 
ing, and serving the food. During this time they 
do not attend classes. Reports of their experiences 
serve as class work. The vocational agriculture 
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classes fatten and butcher about 50 hogs each year 


classes make the sausage and plan for the use of the 
meat. 

The faculty and parents work co-operatively in 
community planning. 


Can your cafeteria pass a sanitation examination, 
M. Farnam. School Mgt. 14, No.6 (Mar. 1945), 
pp. 268-271. 

Sanitation is achieved by planning how cleaning 
is done, scheduling when it is to be done, and 
checking results. Adequate lighting and periodic 
painting are factors in good cleaning. The em- 
ployee who is healthy, well groomed, and has good 
personal habits takes more pride in her work than 
one who lacks these qualities. Insist on good 
working habits. Good training is better than 
policing. A check list used in the Cleveland Divi- 
sion of Health and references on sanitation prac- 
tices are given. 


Using soy fiours in basic sweet doughs, H. W. 
Kueun. Hotel Monthly 53, No. 624 (Mar. 
1945), pp. 41-44. 

When soy flour is used in sweet goods or coffee 
cakes, in the proportion of 5 to 6 per cent of the 
wheat flour, the dough is easier to handle, the 
crust and crumb are richer, and the products stay 
fresh longer and are more nutritious. For sponge 
cake a full-fat soy flour is suggested, making a soy 
solution by adding it to the liquid. Soy flour 
lowers the cost per pound of the batter, and the 
finished sponge cake has a softer crumb and rolls 
better when cooled. Pie doughs are also made 
with full-fat soy flours. 

The three types of soy flour are: (1) the full-fat 
soy flour, (2) the low-fat type, and (3) the defatted 
soy flour. The protein content of the flours ranges 
from 42 to 53 per cent. 

Soy products have a definite place in the diet of 
the nation. Hotels and restaurants, when they 
know how and when to use the flours, will be one of 
the greatest factors in establishing their widespread 
consumption. 


Good advice on the care of mixers, slicers and dish- 
washing machines, K. P. SHaw. School Mgt. 
14, No. 4 (Jan. 1945), pp. 171, 174. 

Employees should be taught to appreciate kit- 
chen machines and how to increase their usefulness. 

The life of machines can be prolonged by (1) in- 


specting and lubricating them regularly, (2) avoid- 


for use in the lunchroom, and the home economics + ing overloading, (3) following manufacturer’s 


maintenance and operation instructions. 

Suggestions for securing better dishwashing re- 
sults are: (1) employ “dish machine operators” 
rather than dishwashers; (2) put one person in 
charge of the dish pantry as working foreman 
responsible for producing clean dishes, reporting 
and contfolling breakage, training personnel, and 
establishing good habits of work; (3) include dish 
machine operators in staff meetings and stress their 
part in successful operation of the food unit; (4) 
work with the local Board of Health. 


Bread, meat, and potatoes, M. M. SANDSTROM. 
School Executive 64, No. 7 (Mar. 1945), pp. 
55-56. 

Education must help make good nutrition at- 
tainable to all the nation’s families. A school 
lunch program is necessary in every community. 
The present reimbursable school lunch program is 
operating in 30,000 schools, which is only one- 
sixth of the total schools. This flexible and 
expandable program helps guard the health of our 
youth against the impact of temporarily lowered 
incomes and keeps food moving steadily without 
demoralizing farm prices. 


Help wanted, W. S. PeNpERGAsT. What's New 
in Home Econ. 9, No. 7 (Mar. 1945), pp. 121- 
122, 128. 

A plan is presented for financial control of a 
small cafeteria using home economics students and 
one or two paid employees. The traditional dis- 
tribution of the income dollar for school lunch- 
rooms is: food 60 per cent, wages and salaries 32 
per cent, other expenses 6 per cent, and reserve 1 
to 2 per cent. 


How to plan an exhibit, P. C. BAker. Modern 

Hosp. 64, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 96-97. 

An educational exhibit for a window, a cafeteria, 
a clinic, or a waiting room, if it is well planned and 
timely, brings excellent returns. 

To make it effective, consider first the people 
who will view it and then the motivation. Select 
a subject and outline the purpose. Condense the 
wording into slogans or brief statements. Choose 
colors that harmonize and have symbolic value. 
Use a small-scale drawing to test its focal point and 
to facilitate the actual construction. Photograph 
exhibits for future reference. 
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NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter of the University of Alabama 


Digestibility and effect on laxation of crude fiber 
and cellulose in bran and certain common foods, 
C. A. Hoprerr and A. J. Crark. J. Am. 
Dietetic Assoc. 21, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 
157-160. 

A group of 8 young men served as subjects for 
a comparative study of the digestibility and laxa- 
tion of bran and various fruits and vegetables; a 
second group of 8 men was studied for the effect 
of several cereal foods containing varying quanti- 
ties of bran. The test foods were added to a basal 
diet low in fiber content. Stools were collected 
quantitatively and analyzed for crude fiber and 
cellulose. 

The most desirable laxative effect was obtained 
from bran and cabbage; none was obtained from 
lettuce and celery; and the effect varied for other 
foods, with little or no effect from tomatoes and a 
pronounced effect from 60 per cent bran flakes. 

Dispersed gases in the stools probably played 
an important part in laxation, and it is recom- 
mended that the laxative qualities of food be 
evaluated on the basis of physiological effect pro- 
duced and not on crude fiber value only. 


Effect on the albino mouse of feeding diets very 
deficient in each of several vitamin B factors, 
J. H. Jones, C. Foster, F. DorrMan, and 
G. L. Hunter. J. Nutrition 29, No. 2 (Feb. 
1945), pp. 127-136. 

Groups of mice received synthetic diets deficient 
in one of the factors of the vitamin B complex. 
Mice on the diet deficient in thiamin died in 19 to 
31 days, but without signs of neuromuscular dis- 
turbance. The following symptoms were ob- 
served before death: hyper-irritability, dragging of 
hind legs, and inability to stand. 

Animals deficient in riboflavin appeared normal 
for about 3 weeks. The animals lived 34 to 202 
days; about half the group developed characteristic 
skin lesions about the head or tail; the ears were 
most severely damaged and in some case 
sloughed off. 

Pyridoxine-deficient rats grew slowly for 2 or 3 
weeks and died without specific symptom in 28 
to67 days. Deficiency of pantothenic acid caused 
little growth and death in 67 to 205 days. All the 
animals lost hair and developed dry scaly skin; 
some showed spasticity of the extremities, arching 
of the spine, awkward gait, and edema of the 
eyelids. 


Blood regeneration in pyridoxine-deficient rats, 
A. KornBERG, H. Tabor, and W. H. SEBRELL. 
Am. J. Physiol. 143, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 
434-439. 

Growing rats when fed a diet deficient in pyri- 
doxine developed anemia in about 20 per cent of 
the group and dermatitis in most animals. 

Blood cell regeneration was slower in the pyri- 
doxine-deficient animals which had been subjected 
to hemorrhage. When fed pyridoxine for two 
days before the start of hemorrhage the rats were 
able to regenerate red blood cells at the nor- 
mal rate. 


A comparison of the nutritive value of dextrose and 
sucrose and of the effects produced on their 
utilization by thiamine hydrochloride, C. P. 
RicuTeR and K. K. Rice. Am. J. Physiol. 
143, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 336-343. 

In a comparison of the nutritive value of sucrose 
and dextrose, groups of young rats were giver 
one of these sugars as the sole food or one sugar 
plus 0.02 per cent thiamin solution. Records were 
kept of activity, food and water intake, and the 
condition of the reproductive tract as indicated by 
the vaginal smear. 

Animals receiving only sucrose or dextrose grew 
at the same rate, and the average survival for 
both groups was the same, 37 days. These and 
other factors indicated that these two sugars have 
the same nutritive value. 

With an intake of sugar only the rats did not 
develop any signs of dietary deficiency over periods 
of 60 to 80 days. It is suggested that the animal 
ingests only as many calories as it can utilize. 


Seasonal changes in food consumption and rate of 
growth of the albino rat, H. L. CAMPBELL. 
Am. J. Physiol. 143, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 
428-433. 

Studies of several hundred rats were made and 
led to the conclusion that rapidly growing young 
rats as well as adult animals show seasonal differ- 
ences in food intake; growth rate is also seasonal, 
greatest gain being made in the winter and least 
in the summer. 


The relative absorption and utilization of ferrous 
and ferric iron in anemia as determined with the 
radioactive isotope, P. F. Hann, E. JONgEs, 
R. C. Lowe, G. R. MENEELY, and W. PEACOCK. 
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Am. J. Physiol. 143, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 

191-197. 

Iron salts were prepared containing either the 
radioactive form of ferrous or ferric iron. The 
iron salt was fed to 9 patients and blood samples 
were taken for analysis on the fourth day, and the 
per cent of radioactive iron in the blood was deter- 
mined. Ferrous iron was found to be more readily 
absorbed and utilized than the ferric salt or ferric 
ammonium citrate fed under the same conditions. 

Standardized dogs were also used for similar 
study. In eleven experiments, the utilization of 
ferrous iron was much greater than for the cor- 
responding ferric salt. 


Liver reserves of vitamin A and their relation to 
the signs of vitamin A deficiency in the albino 
rat, E. C. CALLIson and V.H. KNow.es. Am. 
J. Physiol. 143, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), pp. 444-452. 
Groups of young rats were fed varying intakes of 

vitamin A and at ages of 275 to 365 days were 

killed and the livers analyzed for vitamin A. 

Growth was inhibited when the vitamin A intake 

was as low as 15 units per kilogram of body weight. 

The first detectable sign of vitamin A deficiency 

was hemeralopia as indicated by the animals’ re- 

sponse to dim light. Cornification of the vaginal 
cells was observed next. 

No measurable stores of vitamin were found in 
the livers of rats unless they were fed about four 
times the amount of vitamin A considered as the 
“minimum” amount required for growth. 

The females were depleted of their vitamin A 
stores more rapidly than were the males even 
though the females had larger reserves in the liver 
at the beginning. 


Effects of light intensity, day length, temperature, 
and other environmental factors on the ascorbic 
acid content of tomatoes, K. C. HAMNER, L. 
BERNSTEIN, and L. A. Maynarp. J. Nutri- 
tion 29, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 85-97. 

Light intensity to which tomato plants are 
exposed just before the tomatoes are harvested is 
a dominant factor in determining the ascorbic acid 
content of the ripe fruit. Plants transferred from 
shade to sunshine at the time the fruit was mature 
green showed 66 per cent increase in ascorbic 
acid content of the ripe fruit. 

Degree of ripeness, soil variables, relative hu- 
midity, and storage of fruit during the later stages 
of ripening had little effect on the ascorbic acid con- 
tent. 
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Spinach and bone formation, R. E. REMINGTON 
and C. L. Smirn. Science 101, No. 2620 (Mar. 
16, 1945), p. 271. 

Groups of young rats received varying amounts 
of dried spinach as supplement to the basal ra- 
tion. Rats receiving as much as 20 per cent of 
spinach showed no signs of calcium deficiency as 
judged by amount of bone ash or gain in weight. 
The amount of spinach consumed daily was esti- 
mated to be equivalent to 23 Ib. of fresh spinach 
in a human dietary of 2500 calories. These re- 
sults indicate that spinach even in relatively 
enormous amounts would not adversely affect 
growth or bone formation in humans unless the 
customary diet was lacking in calcium. 


Short period blood sugar time curves following 
ingestion of sucrose, I. M. RABINOWITCH. 
J. Nutrition 29, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 99-105. 
Contrary to the common impression that dex- 

trose is the most readily utilizable form of sugar as 

a source of energy, sucrose was found to be more 

rapidly absorbed into the blood stream. 
Experiments were made on diabetic patients who 

were undergoing insulin treatment and therefore 
had low blood sugars in the morning. Sucrose 
solutions were given in the fasting state so that 
there would be no other food factors to delay the 
emptying time of the stomach. Venous blood 
samples were taken at one-minute intervals after 
ingestion of the sugar. Emotional factors as a 
cause of rise in blood sugar were ruled out by 
control tests at one-minute intervals for 5 minutes 
preceding the taking of the sucrose solution. Only 
those increases of blood sugar amounting to more 
than 10 mg per 100 ml were considered significant. 

In all 10 cases studied there was an increase in 

blood sugar within five minutes. In two cases 

the increase came within 1 minute; in 2 cases, 
within 2 minutes; in 3 cases, within 3 minutes; and 
in 2 cases, within 4 minutes. 


Self-selection studies on coprophagy as a source of 
vitamin B complex, C. P. Ricurer and K. K. 
Rice. Am. J. Physiol. 143, No. 3 (Mar. 1945), 
pp. 344-354. 

Young rats were allowed free selection of all 
the essential dietary components. When feces 
from normal rats was offered in place of yeast 
powder as a sole source of the vitamins of the B 
complex, growth was normal and no deficiency 
symptoms were observed. The animals selected 
carbohydrate, fat, and protein in the same propor- 
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tions as do normal animals. When feces was re- 
moved from the diet selection, the animals rapidly 
lost weight and fat was eaten in place of most of 
the carbohydrate and protein. It is concluded 
that feces of normal rats contains not only thiamin 
but also riboflavin, niacin, pyridoxine, pantothenic 
acid, and choline. The source of these B factors 
in the feces is not yet determined though bacterial 
synthesis is likely. 


Spontaneous activity in relation to diet in the al- 
bino rat, E. A. Smita and R. M. Concer. 
Am. J. Physiol. 142, No. 5 (Dec. 1944), pp. 
663-665. 

Spontaneous activity of groups of rats was 
measured in revolving cages. In one group re- 
ceiving 56 per cent of their calories from fat, ac- 
tivity was normal; but when fat supplied 72 per 
cent of the calories, activity was slightly depressed. 
Activity decreased markedly when protein sup- 
plied half of the calories. 


Unpublished study on ascorbic acid content of 
meals served in college dormitories. Report 
by Marcaret L. FINCKE, Oregon State College. 
A group of laboratories in the Northwest has 

studied the ascorbic acid content of food served 

under institutional conditions, either in a college 
dormitory or Army or Navy mess. These studies 
were carried out at the University of Idaho, the 

State College of Washington, the University of 

Washington, and the Oregon State College. 
Duplicate lots of all foods served at the Uni- 

versity of Washington were analyzed individually 

for reduced ascorbic acid. At the University of 

Idaho, the Oregon State College, and the State 

College of Washington, such foods as bread, meats 

unless cooked with vegetables, cheese, and eggs 

were not analyzed; but all other foods were 
analyzed individually. 

At the University of Washington, the average 
daily ascorbic acid in the food served in the Mili- 
tary Dining Hall for a two-week period amounted 
to 91 mg. [The National Research Council’s 
recommended daily allowance for a moderately 
active man is 75 mg, for a moderately active 
woman, 70 mg.] The amount varied from day to 
day, ranging from 23 mg to 158 mg. 

At the State College of Washington’s women’s 
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dormitory, the daily average for one week was 66 
mg ascorbic acid per day, with a range of 20 to 
110 mg. 

Oregon State College found that an average of 
78 mg ascorbic acid was served daily in the men’s 
dormitory in six days. At the end of that time 
the dormitory was closed to civilians and turned 
over to the Army program. The average in the 
food served during the next two weeks was 66 mg 
with a range of 18to 135mg. Because of adminis- 
trative difficulties, however, not as many fresh 
fruits and vegetables were served during that 
period as later. 

The food served in a women’s dormitory aver- 
aged 67 mg with a range of 12 to 218 mg. The 
true amount would probably be somewhat higher 
as the foods not analyzed undoubtedly contained 
traces. 

At the University of Idaho, the food served in 
five dining rooms—two military messes, two 
sororities, and one women’s co-operative house— 
was analyzed daily for two weeks. The average 
amounts of ascorbic acid served were 62, 50, 58, 
57, and 83 mg per day respectively, with a total 
range of 6.7 to 168 mg. These figures do not 
include the ascorbic acid supplied by milk, which 
was not analyzed every day. One supply was 
analyzed for both reduced ascorbic acid and the 
dehydro form. If all the milk contained the same 
amount of ascorbic acid as that analyzed, another 
9 mg could be added to the above daily averages. 

Citrus fruits proved by far the best contributors 
of thevitamin. Usually, if citrus fruit was omitted, 
even if tomatoes were included, the ascorbic acid 
supplied in the meals amounted to 45 mg or less 
per day. Cole slaw or cabbage salad sometimes 
contributed liberal amounts of the vitamin, but 
not always. Strawberries were important, con- 
tributing 40 to 80 mg per serving, but the season 
during which they could be served in an institution 
was short. Broccoli and cauliflower contained 
variable amounts, sometimes very liberal and 
sometimes practically none. They did not appear 
often in these records. 

In institution diets, therefore, the citrus fruits 
remain the most important contributors of as- 
corbic acid; and if they are not used, it apparently 
is difficult consistently to supply enough of the 
vitamin in the food. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


Contributed by Mary H. Bitting, Clara C. Cerveny, and Audrey Bess 
Hoffpauir, all members of the Social Welfare and Public Health 
Section of the District of Columbia Home Economics Association. 


Housing and public health, C.-E. A. WINsLow. 
Am. J. Public Health 35, No. 1 (Jan. 1945), 
pp. 18-21. 

To aid the health officer in improving the slum 
area in his territory, the Committee onthe Hygiene 
of Housing has prepared survey procedure and 
appraisal forms for grading an individual dwelling 
from the standpoint of health. 

Using this guide, the inspector can handle 
dwelling units at the rate of two to three per hour— 
that is, at strikingly low cost. These procedures 
have been tested in numerous cities and endorsed 
by officers of the U. S. Public Health Service, the 
National Housing Agency, the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and other housing and planning or- 
ganizations. 

A subcommittee studying administrative control 
has revealed astonishingly chaotic conditions in 
legal problems involved. 

Demolition of existing bad housing can be 
successful only if rebuilding good housing for the 
tenants follows. A continuance of the general 
policies of the U. S. Housing Act of 1937 is advised 
for that percentage of the population whose income 
is not sufficient to pay for decent housing. 
—A. B. H. 


The fate of very young children with tuberculosis, 
G. F. Mircue.t and H. S. Am. Rev. 
Tuberc. 50, No. 4 (Oct. 1944), pp. 316-329. 
The Maybury Sanatorium of Detroit which has 

adequate facilities to admit at once all cases of 
tuberculosis, with or without symptoms, and care 
for them until the disease is under control or death 
comes, conducted a study of children with tu- 
berculosis. 

From 1922 until late 1938, when the study ended, 
2,091 patients up to age 14 were admitted to the 
children’s division of the institution with all types 
of tuberculosis disease. Of these, 243 studied 
were 3 years of age or younger. Most of the 
patients were diagnosed in contact examinations 
and were without symptoms. Of these children, 
153 were white and 90 Negro. 

None was admitted on the basis of a tuberculin 
reaction alone. They were classified on the basis 
of X-ray appearance into primary and reinfection 
types. The outlook was much worse for the re- 
infection than for the primary type of tuberculosis. 
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With both types, the Negro child had a poorer 
chance of survival than the white child. Children 
up to 18 months old had a much higher fatality 
than those 19 to 36 months old. 

Those discharged alive who had remained in the 
hospital longer than three months had a much 
more favorable fatality experience than those who 
had remained a shorter period. Fifty-eight per 
cent of all the children remained in the hospital 
longer than one year. 

Children discharged with the disease apparently 
arrested had a more favorable subsequent record 
than those not so discharged. Nearly all of the 
children admitted with active primary lesions who 
were hospitalized until they could be discharged 
with apparently arrested tuberculosis were found 
over a rather long period of follow-up to have re- 
mained well. For this reason a plea is made that 
children with active tuberculosis, with or without 
symptoms, be given adequate hospital treat- 
ment.—C. C. C. 


Nutrition: a factor important for industrial 
hygiene, G. R. Cowcmt. Am. J. Public 
Health 34, No. 6 (June 1944), pp. 630-636. 
The war has intensified industrial activity and 

forced a study of diet in relation to industrial 

health and recognition of the importance of in- 
dustrial nutrition. 

The English government in 1939 required all 
war factories employing 250 people or more to 
provide at least one good meal per worker per day. 
The Canadian Council on Nutrition adopted 
recommendations concerning nutrition in industry. 
The National Research Council set up a com- 
mittee to study this problem in the USA. 

More information is needed as to how well work- 
ers are being fed. Eating facilities of industrial 
plants and problems involved in providing nutri- 
tious meals are discussed. 

Public health workers can do much by advising 
and guiding industrial managers.—M. H. B. 


Our annual toll of widows andorphans. Siatistical 
Bull. Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 25, No. 
5 (May 1944), pp. 3-5. 
More than 500,000 families in the USA are 
broken each year by the death of the husband or 
wife. Of the widows and widowers thus created, 
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more than 200,000 have left in their care a total 
of almost a half million dependent children under 
the age of 18. In 1940, for example, about 360,100 
wives became widows. About one fourth of these 
women were under 45 years of age, and another 
fourth fell in the age range from 45 to 54 years. 
Almost two fifths of these new widows of 1940 had 
children under 18 years of age left in their charge. 

Practically half of these widows were under 45 
years of age, and to them fell the task of caring for 
more than 152,000 children. In innumerable cases 
the widows with young dependent children were 
faced with serious hardships, chiefly economic. 
Many had to seek employment and at the same 
time keep up a home for their children. Some will 
solve their economic problem by remarriage, but 
the chances of this are reduced by the presence of 
dependent children. 

The problem of adjustment following the death 
of the marital partner is not so difficult for men as 
for women; the widower usually suffers no loss of 
income to provide for himself and his motherless 
children. But the widower with dependent chil- 
dren, especially if they are young, is usually seri- 
ously handicapped by the loss of his homemaker 
and strongly inclined toward remarriage. The 
obstacles to this are generally not so formidable as 
those facing the widow with young children. The 
disruption of homes containing young children by 
death of either parent presents a difficult problem 
which can never be entirely solved.—C. C. C. 


A sponsored epidemic of mumps in a private 
school, M. I. Levine, M.D. Am. J. Public 
Health 34, No. 12 (Dec. 1944), pp. 1274-1276. 
Prevention of mumps is of great importance, for, 

next to venereal diseases, mumps is the most dis- 

abling of all active infections among Army recruits. 

As the disease has less severe complications before 

puberty than after, an attempt was made to expose 

children to cases of active mumps to develop immu- 
nity in them before adolescence. 

With the consent of the parents, children of a 
private school which had for twelve years been 
remarkably free from mumps were exposed during 
a mumps epidemic in New York City. Out of 114 
susceptible children exposed, 62 contracted the 
disease within three months. Six developed com- 


plications: four cases of mumps encephalitis, one 
of orchitis, and one of probable mild pancreatitis. 
A questionnaire and final analysis revealed that 
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besides one teacher, who was incapacitated with 
the disease for two weeks, 10 parents suffered from 
the infection, a possibility which was completely 
overlooked when the plan was suggested. It is 
doubtful that any further epidemics will be spon- 
sored by the school.—C. C. C. 


The enigma of pellagra, R. E. REMINGTON. 
Southern Med. J. 37, No. 11 (Nov. 1944), pp. 
605-614. 

Public health statistics show a decline in pellagra 
mortality rates in 13 southern states between 1928 
and 1940 of 77 per cent, more than for any other 
endemic disease in a similar period. In South 
Carolina, where the death rate was highest, the 
decline, which continued through 1943, amounted 
to 91 per cent in the 15 years. Incidence of the 
disease dropped correspondingly, indicating that 
the improvement is due to some combination of 
causes which affects the entire population and not 
to remedial measures. The annual distribution of 
bulk dried brewers’ yeast parallels incidence, indi- 
cating that it was used for treatment rather than 
for prevention. From 1935 to 1938, when federal 
relief agencies distributed food and money, there 
was a slight increase in incidence and mortality. 

Mortality among Negroes is higher than among 
whites but has decreased more rapidly. The Ne- 
groes of the South, with less to do with and with 
less attention from welfare workers, have made 
substantially greater progress in reduction of pel- 
lagra than has the white population. The means 
by which they have been able to do so is not clear. 
The fact that they were able in depression years to 
show a decrease of 77 per cent as compared with 40 
per cent for white persons (in South Carolina) is 
evidence that since 1928 the pellagra death rate 
has been influenced by other factors sufficiently 
potent to overcome in part the economic one. 

The female death rate from pellagra is about 2.5 
times the male in Negroes, and 1.75 in whites 
whether the total mortality be high or low. This 
sex difference is limited to the years of active sex 
life and suggests further investigation into the 
etiology of pellagra. 

General malnutrition may have decreased to a 
somewhat similar degree as have pellagra incidence 
and mortality rates. These rates probably will 
continue to decline and may be accelerated by such 
efforts as nutrition education and enrichment of 
refined cereal products.—C. C. C. 


TEXTILES AND CLOTHING 


Contributed by Esther Chapman Morse of the University of Tennessee 


Textile standardization consciousness growing. 
Rayon Textile Monthly 26, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), 
p. 52. 

The textile field has become increasingly aware 
of standards in the last few years. Nine textile 
groups within the American Standards Association 
are now working on standards, each in its own field. 

Standards often take a long time to establish 
because the ASA feels that every group with a sub- 
stantial interest in the finished job should have a 
voice in their development. 

A meeting of industrial executives was recently 
called by the Secretary of Commerce, in part be- 
cause of the strong demand for performance stand- 
ards for consumer goods. A resolution resulting 
from this meeting provided that each standard 
approved by the ASA for consumer goods must 
represent the work of all groups concerned, and no 
standards should be imposed upon them. 


Plans for textile France pattern for liberated areas, 
G. Montcomery. Textile World 95, No. 3 
(Mar. 1945), pp. 127-180. 

The pattern agreed upon for revival of France’s 
textile industries will probably be applied to other 
liberated areas. The basic aim is to get mills 
quickly into full production to aid the national 
economy and prevent internal discontent. 

The biggest problem is lack of shipping facilities 
to supply raw materials for manufacture. Stock 
piles of raw material have been built up in various 
countries and await shipping. 

American military authorities want most of the 
production for such items as Army uniforms, 
socks, jackets; but French authorities urgently ask 
for a large part for the native population. 

Duck mills are expected to be in full production 
by April 1, and by late summer all textile mills will 
be working up to 50 or 60 per cent. During Ger- 
man occupation the mills were converted largely 
to the production of rayon textiles. One fourth 
of the production was taken by Germany. 

Revival of France’s textile industry depends 
upon restoration of the railroad system, adequate 
trucks and barges, and the coal supply as well as 
trans-Atlantic shipping of raw materials. 


Development in textiles in 1944, M. Harris and 
G. B. FRANKENBERG. Rayon Textile Monthly 
26, No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 59-61. 
Developments in the textile field in 1944 have 


resulted mostly from the aim to keep the American 
Army the best clothed and best equipped in the 
world. The ideal fabric has been set up as one 
which would be infinitely strong, light, warm or 
cool, stable to the elements, and finally digestible 
so that in an emergency it could be used for food. 

The new manufactured fibers meet some of these 
needs. Nylon and Fortisan are extremely strong; 
Saran, Vinyon, nylon, and cellulose acetate are 
stable toward biological agents; and common foods, 
such as milk, soybeans, peanuts, and egg white, 
serve as the base of some fibers. 

Making a fabric water-repellent not only pro- 
vides protection but also prevents addition of 
weight which results when a fabric absorbs several 
times its weight in moisture. Durable water- 
repellent finishes which withstand laundering and 
dry cleaning are obtained either with resin treat- 
ment or compounds which act chemically with 
cellulose. Nondurable finishes of aluminum salts 
and waxes can easily be applied after the garments 
are made. The structure of the fabric is as impor- 
tant as finish in water-repellency. Certain struc- 
tures become more waterproof when wet. 

Many different compounds have been suggested 
for treating fabrics to prevent destruction by 
fungi, but none is very successful. Some objec- 
tions to their use are high solubility, objectionable 
odor and color, toxicity to humans, and harmful 
effects on fabrics. 

Several shrink-resistant processes have been 
worked out and used with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. The choice of such a process depends upon 
the equipment available, the cost, the type of fiber 
and fabric, and its ultimate use. 

Good insulating properties and exceptionally 
high tensile strength have been obtained by rein- 
forcing plastics with glass fiber, cotton, rayon, or 
linen to form a heavy laminated fabric. 

The rayon industry in 1944 has emphasized pro- 
duction of high-tenacity yarns and saponified 
acetate fibers of high strength. Nylon research 
has concentrated on the development of fibers 
with widely different properties. Vinyon is gradu- 
ally being produced with a high melting point. 
Fibers have been produced from a wide variety of 
protein sources, but Aralac fiber from milk is the 
only one produced on a commercial scale. Glass 
fiber is being used extensively for insulation 
against sound, heat, and electricity. 

Due to military demands, much has been accom- 
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plished in producing fabrics comfortable and 
suitable for specific conditions of temperature, 
weather, and activity. Fabrics which leave air 
spaces between skin and cloth are warmer even 
when wet than those which lie flat against the 
skin. Few layers of tightly woven fabrics are 
cooler than several layers of loosely woven fabric. 


Wax heels and toes for longer stocking wear. Sci. 
News Letter 47, No. 8 (Feb. 24, 1945), p. 117. 
Rubbing a piece of candle wax or paraffin on the 

heels and toes of stockings before each wearing has 

been reported as making them wear four times as 
long and will not interfere with proper laundering 
or change their appearance. 


Samuel Slater Memorial Textile Research Labora- 
tory, E. R. Scowarz. Textile Research J. 15, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1945), pp. 33-36. 

The Samuel Slater Memorial Laboratory at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology was dedi- 
cated on January 3, 1945. It has unique electronic 
equipment especially adapted to study of problems 
associated with the load-deformation-time-tem- 
perature and humidity relationships in fibers, yarns, 
and fabrics. Due to the construction of the 
equipment, test possibilities are almost unlimited. 
Workers here will pioneer in textile research as 
Samuel Slater pioneered in textile manufacture. 


New tricks for textiles, M.G. Morrow. Chemis- 

try 18, No. 5 (Jan. 1945), pp. 18-20. 

Wool that doesn’t shrink, dresses that don’t wilt, 
and hose that won’t run may become realities 
because research to improve fabrics for servicemen 
has resulted in new methods for treating either the 
surface or the heart of fibers. Some of the new 
compounds will be applied at the mill, and some 
may be used at home. 

Cotton, rayon, linen, Aralac, and wool fabrics 
passed through a water solution of a special mela- 
mine compound and cured for several minutes at 
275° F become shrink-proof and crease-resistant 
without changing the appearance or feel of the 
fabric. One application of submicroscopic grains 
of sand to fibers makes the fabric stronger, shinier, 
and less likely to slip. Coating of individual fibers 
with resin results in a water-repellent fabric which 
permits air circulation. Also a_ thermosetting 
malamine plastic can be applied to waterproof a 
fabric so that it will last the lifetime of the fabric 
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despite dry cleaning or washing. An inexpensive 
antiseptic applied to sportswear fabrics, which often 
become and remain wet, will protect them from 
mildew. 

Cloth sprayed or dipped in a solution of ammo- 
nia sulfamate and dried merely scorches when sub- 
jected to a blowtorch. This process is simple 
enough to be practical for laundries and dry-clean- 
ing places to use it on all curtains, bed sheets, 
blankets, lounging robes, and similar garments 
without changing the appearance of the fabric. 
New glass fiber. Bus. Week, No. 807 (Feb. 17, 

1945), p. 67. 

Extremely fine-diameter glass fiber (0.00002 in. 
to 0.0001 in.) has been produced in laboratory 
quantities. Fiberglas of larger diameters is a 
well-established product. Glass fabric is expected 
to compete “dollar for dollar” with drapery mate- 
rials but probably will never be used for clothing as 
it is nonabsorbent and irritates the skin. It will be 
useful in the industrial field for its resistance to 
heat and corrosion. 

Work is now being done to find a lubricant which 
will prevent the fibers from injuring each other and 
to develop satisfactory dyeing methods. Cotton 
and glass fiber compete in the heat insulation field. 
Cotton costs about one fifth as much as glass, but 
glass has a long life and is not attacked by vermin. 
Fiberglas yarn also vies with cotton in wire insula- 
tion and is used in about 15 per cent of all electrical 
equipment. When the yarn is combined with new 
silicone resins both insulating and wearing qualities 
are improved. 

The strength of glass fiber is used to best ad- 
vantage when the fibers are protected from air and 
from each other by coating with plastic. Glass 
laminated with plastic is stronger than most other 
materials combined with plastic. 


Hose of mail? Newsweek 25, No. 8 (Feb. 19, 

1945), p. 69. 

Technicians are now considering fine stainless- 
steel stockings to compete with nylon and silk. 
Flexible threads thinner than those used in service 
weight hose are now being produced which prob- 
ably could be knitted on stocking machines. Steel 
threads are stronger than any textile fibers and 
could be washed easily and dried on a radiator in a 
few minutes. They would feel cold to the skin at 
first but would absorb and retain body heat. 


News Notes... 


General 


Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood, internationally known 
for her interest in better housing and a pioneer in 
the housing movement in the USA, died in Morris- 
town, N. J., on April 29. For some years she was 
in charge of housing courses at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Author of several books in the field and an 
early proponent of public aid to housing, Dr. 
Wood was consultant to the housing division of 
the Public Works Administration from 1933 to 
1937 and since 1938 had held a similar position 
with the United States Housing Authority. A 
service to commemorate her efforts in the cause of 
housing and human welfare was held at the Russell 
Sage Foundation auditorium in New York City 
on May 9. 

Dr. Robert Hallowell Richards, known to home 
economists as the husband of their Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, died in Cambridge, Massachusetts, on 
March 28. He would have been 101 years old on 
August 26. The oldest living graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Dr. Richards was 
a member of its faculty for 46 years and head of its 
department of mining engineering for 41. He was 
retired as professor emeritus in 1914. 

West China Union University. Stella Cheng, 
who recently received her PhD in home economics 
at the University of Toronto and who has done 
special work in nutrition at Cornell University, 
has been appointed dean of women at West China 
Union University, Chengtu, and is now on her way 
back to China. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire Home Economics Association. 
Experimental sectional meetings at Keene, Lan- 
caster, Nashua, Dover, and Hanover were held 
instead of the usual state meeting. Programs 
varied, but in general each meeting included two 
speakers and a general discussion. Two meetings 
included round-table discussions led by Lucile 
Pepoon, vice-president of the Association. 

At the Keene meeting the high school pupils 
served luncheon, and the home economics students 
at Keene Teachers College served tea. At the 
other four meetings, high school pupils served tea. 

On April 28, the executive board met in Laconia 
to hear reports from the sectional meetings and to 
make tentative plans for similar ones next year, 
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since it is anticipated that they will be continued 
even though present transportation restrictions 
may be removed. 

Keene Teachers College. The home economics 
department was hostess for the North Atlantic 
Region C meeting of the National Organization of 
High School Clubs on April 10 and 11. This 
meeting was under the leadership of Hazel Frost, 
national adviser, and Berenice Mallory of the 
U. S. Office of Education. Nineteen representa- 
tives attended this conference. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey Home Economics Association. A 
Textile Institute, planned by the chairman of the 
Association’s textile committee, Mae Cornell, was 
held at New Jersey College for Women, Rutgers 
University, on March 10. One hundred home 
economists of the state, students, and visitors 
attended the two sessions, at which Miss Cornell 
presided. 

Speakers and their topics were: F. Bonnet of the 
American Viscose Corporation, ““Rayon—How It 
Came into Being: Its Development and Future”; 
Charles K. Everett, Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., 
“Cottons—Today and Tomorrow”; Stanley H. 
Rose, Aralac, Inc., ‘““The Story of Aralac”; and 
R. H. Kienle, American Cyanamid Company, 
“Recent Developments in the Finishing and Dye- 
ing of Textiles.” Inez LaBossier of the New Jersey 
Extension Service summarized the talks. 

Summer Textile-Testing Course. The annual 
refresher course in Textiles and Testing Techniques 
at the laboratories of the United States Testing 
Company, Inc., Hoboken, will be offered this year 
from July9to27. Applicants are required to have 
some elementary textile training. 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Home Economics Association. 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, spent a 
busy day at State College on March 28. Her 
schedule included conferences with Margaret 
O’Loughlin, president of the State Association, and 
with the executive committee. 

Spring meetings were held in eight districts in 
the state. “The Clothing Situation Today” was 
the theme of the first, held in Las Cruces on 
March 23. Pearle Chapman of the Extension 
Service discussed the “Clothing Outlook for 1945”; 
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exhibits of clothing accessories and water-repellent 
clothing were displayed; and there was a style 
review by home economics students of the New 
Mexico College of A.& M.A. Nina Lee Cavener 
of the Farm Security Administration was chairman, 
and 21 people attended. 

State Nutrition Committee. A summary of 
activities during the past year was presentedat the 
Committee’s meeting at State College on Febru- 
ary 3. Included were an educational program on 
the enrichment of white flour and bread; the 
reprinting and distribution of 8,000 copies of 
nutrition leaflets in Spanish;a booth and nutrition 
film at the New Mexico State Fair; the sponsoring 
of meat demonstrations by a representative from 
the National Meat Livestock Board; the distribu- 
tion of nutrition films and materials throughout 
the state; and the sponsoring with the State Hea'th 
Department of five nutrition clinics conducted by 
Dr. Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and Dr. Stuart W. Adler of the State 
Health Department. 

State Department of Education. Muriel Brown 
and Susan M. Burson of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation spent the week of March 22 working with 
the school administration, homemaking teachers, 
and school patrons in Clovis, Portales, Las Cruces, 
and Hatch. Possibilities for extending the time 
of the homemaking teacher in the community to 
assist with local community needs pertaining to 
families were discussed. The meetings were 
co-operatively planned by Mary Gillespie, Mrs. 
Opal W. List, and the local superintendents of 
schools. 

Mrs. Opal List and Oren Beaty were married at 
Las Cruces on April 6. Mrs. Beaty will continue 
her work with the Department. 

Extension Service. Pearle Chapman conducted 
tailoring schools with leaders in Curry and Dona 
Ana Counties. Conservation continues to be 
stressed in all project work. 

Doris Mardis has replaced Mrs. Elsie Kunkel 
Clark as home agent in Eddy County. 

Travis Hughs was appointed acting 4-H club 
specialist March 1. 

Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Lana S. 
Slegar has been transferred to Roosevelt County 
as associate FSA supervisor (home). 


North Carolina 


State Nutrition Committee. The Committee’s 
recommendation that a program for the enrich- 
ment of all refined cereal products be sponsored 
has resulted in passage at this session of the state 
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legislature of legislation requiring the enrichment 
of flour, degerminated corn meal, and grits after 
July 1. 

The subcommittee on school lunches recognized 
the fact that delay in receiving reimbursement from 
the federal government for local school lunches was 
a definite handicap and recommended that a 
revolving fund be established in the State Depart- 
ment of Education to meet this situation. Clyde 
Erwin, state superintendent of public instruction, 
approved this recommendation and has been able 
to arrange a fund of $300,000. 

Extension Service Visitors. During the first 
week in April two young women from Brazil, 
Heloysa Tavares Gama of Rio de Janeiro and 
Aracoeli Moreno of Sao Paulo, now home 
economics students at the University of Maryland, 
studied with extension workers in North Carolina. 
They attended a training course for new home 
agents at North Carolina State College, observing 
the work of the specialists and the guidance offered 
to county extension workers. Then they were 
taken into the field to get experience in carrying 
on various phases of the extension program. 

Miss Gama spent one week in Clay County to 
observe the home demonstration, 4-H club, and 
test-demonstration work, and Miss Moreno spent 
a week in Edgecombe County to observe home 
demonstration and 4-H club work and a livestock 
sale at the Annual Fat Stock Show. Both students 
were taken to civic club meetings, to schools, to 
the agricultural workers council, and into the 
homes of the two counties in order to give them an 
over-all picture of the extension program. Upon 
their return to Brazil these young women will 
organize and supervise extension work. 


North Dakota 


State Nutrition Committee. The committee has 
been active in promoting legislation for the enrich- 
ment of bread and flour in North Dakota, and 
during the recent session of the state legislature 
a law was passed which will require that all white 
bread and flour be enriched after July 1 to meet 
certain standards of vitamin and mineral content. 

In co-operation with county nutrition commit- 
tees, the state committee has just completed 
summarizing diet records from one day’s check of 
diets of school children in five counties in North 
Dakota. The information will be used to promote 
other nutrition activities in the state. 

Adult Education in Fargo. Following up a 
winter term of adult homemaking classes in Fargo, 
a spring schedule of classes was planned to meet 


News Notes 


the demands of homemakers wishing help with 
clothing construction, mending, unholstery and 
furniture repair, and gardening. 

Ohio 

Ohio State University. “Opportunities for 
Women in Home Economics”’ was the topic dis- 
cussed at a one-day conference on the campus on 
February 27. 

Off-campus participants included: Beth Bailey 
McLean, Swift and Company; Dorothy Siegert 
Lyle, The Pennsylvania State College; B. Yoepp, 
Sears Roebuck & Co.; Alberta M. Macfarlane, 
National Restaurant Association; Sara G. Gibson, 
Morehouse-Martens Company; Hazel B. Weeks, 
Federal Works Agency, Cincinnati; and Verna L. 
Miller, Frigidaire Company. 

Cleveland. Cleveland Homemakers. The 
homemakers met at the Higbee Company on 
February 21. Mary Farnam, lunchroom manager 
of the Cleveland Heights Schools, discussed the 
Ellender school lunch bill, and Dorotha Marlow, 
the “Textile and Clothing Situation for 1945.” 

The May meeting included further discussion of 
the “Goals for Homemaking.” 

Cleveland homemakers through letters and 
telephone calls helped to get the Oleo Bill (No. 139) 
passed in the state legislature. 

There are 40 paid members in the Cleveland 
Homemakers Group. 

The Cleveland Home Economists in Social 
Welfare and Public Health enjoyed having Helen 
Stacey and Eleanor Wilkinson of the U. S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau meet with them on February 23. 

At one meeting Frank August of the Greater 
Cleveland Committee for Returning Servicemen 
described the development and responsibilities 
of that program. At another, members affiliated 
with the Phyllis Wheatley Association outlined the 
scope of that agency’s work in the community. 

Mrs. Alice Smith has been with the Michigan 
Department of Health since October 1944; Dorothy 
Ridler joined the staff of the Wisconsin State 
Department of Public Welfare in February; and 
Kathryn S. Weitzel has been on a 4-month leave 
of absence from Western Reserve University. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Home Economics Association. A 
meeting on Family Life Problems was held in the 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Oklahoma City, 
on February 13. 

Mrs. Girdie Ware made suggestions for the 
organization of a state conference on family life, 
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and Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde discussed present and 
postwar adjustment problems of families. 
The group decided to organize a State Council 
on Family Life and elected Floye Flood chairman. 
She appointed the following committee on organi- 
zation: Mrs. Ware (chairman), the Reverend D. F. 
Harrel, Helen Burton, LeMon Clark, and Anna K. 
Banks. 
State Nutrition Committee. Vivian Drenck- 
hahn of the War Food Administration worked with 
several subcommittees in March. 
A “Good Breakfast Week” has been observed 
by all communities in Kiowa County. 
Oklahoma A & M College. Four home eco- 
nomics education staff members held 9 one-day 
noncredit short courses for teachers in service this 
year. Attendance totaled 147. 
Millie V. Pearson, Katharine Kumler, Ilse Wolf, 
and Mrs. Ruth Taylor assisted with a curriculum 
workshop at Chilocco Indian School the week of 
May 28. 
Thirty scholarships, each for about $100, will be 
available to teachers who enroll in the Conserva- 
tion Workshop to be offered at the College during 
the summer session. 
Members of the staff of the home life department 
assisted high school homemaking teachers in the 
teaching of child development and family relation- 
ships this spring through a one-day institute at 
McAlester and by working with the Poteau Com- 
munity Family Life Program. The department is 
also offering training ‘‘on the job” for nursery 
schoo] teachers and is inaugurating a college credit 
in-service training course in early childhood 
education. 
Furniture renovation clinics for adults and 
homemaking teachers were held at Clinton and 
Carnegie under the direction of Mrs. Adaline 
Ledbetter, and clothing clinics were conducted at 
Noble and McAlester by Brenda Gould. 
University of Oklahoma. Helen H. Hamill 
died on March 9. She had been on the staff since 
1924 and was a former president of the Oklahoma 
Home Economics Association. 
The home economics faculties of the University 
and of Oklahoma College for Women have been 
holding meetings on recent trends and evaluation 
procedures. 
Anna K. Banks of the State Department of 
Education and Laura A. Miller and Helen B. 
Burton presented a program over station 
WNAD on the “Relation of Nutrition to Soil 
Conservation.” 
Extension Service. During the week of Febru- 
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ary 12 Mrs. Lydia Ann Lynde trained two groups 
of home demonstration agents in techniques and 
methods to be used in helping rural people meet 
problems of family living in wartime and gave a 
discussion-demonstration on family relationships 
to a group of farm women and high school girls at 
Thackerville. 

Jewel Graham joined the staff of the Iowa Exten- 
sion Service on March 1. Lou Belle Mattocks is 
now the Logan County agent. 

Seven food preservation refresher schools were 
scheduled in the state this spring. 


Oregon 

Oregon State College. An Institute for Nursery 
School Teachers was held at the College on March 
8 and 9 with Dr. Grace Langdon of Washington, 
D. C., as the main speaker. 

Between terms Tina Feigenson of the Nursery 
School staff spent two weeks in the Vancouver 
(Washington) nursery schools for in-service train- 
ing of teachers. 

The home economics curriculum will be changed 
this coming year so that students will take work 
in each of the main branches of home economics 
during the freshman year. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood of the Phoenix 
(Arizona) Union High Schoo! will be in charge of a 
summer Workshop in Homemaking Education for 
High Schools, designed primarily to continue the 
curriculum revision program under way in Oregon 
for two years. Assisting her will be Bertha Kohl- 
hagen, Evelyn Swaim, Mrs. Helen Austin Pook, 
and May DuBois. 

As a memorial to Ardythe Wilson Daugherty, a 
recent graduate, her husband has presented a 
collection of books for recreational reading to the 
School of Home Economics. 

Extension Service. A two-day Workshop on 
the Use of Radio was held for the extension staff 
on April 6 and 7 on the Oregon State College 
campus. Kenneth Gapen of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture radio service, with the help of 
program managers from radio stations in Portland, 
conducted the sessions. 

Homemakers Achievement Days were held 
during April in counties served by home demon- 
stration agents. James Millar was the main 
speaker at the afternoon program. 

The county extension program for 1945-46 was 
planned in May at meetings of representatives of 
all co-operating groups in every county in the 
state served by home demonstration agents. 

In March a series of 21 county demonstrations 
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on farm and home labor-saving equipment was 
completed. The demonstrations were directed by 
Clyde Walker and Mabel C. Mack and were at- 
tended by over 12,000 farm men and women. 

Farm Security Administration. In 15 county 
groups hundreds of Oregon FSA families held an- 
nual business meetings to discuss the past year’s 
business and make plans to increase their net 
income and decrease operation costs without 
jeopardizing the family standard of living. Oregon 
FSA families averaged $650 in home-produced 
food, while enjoying an adequate diet. 


Pennsylvania 


Drexel Institute of Technology. Ardenia Chap- 
man, a member of the staff since 1924 and acting 
dean of the School of Home Economics since the 
death of Grace Godfrey in August 1944, has been 
appointed dean. 

Margaret Morrison College, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. The department of home eco- 
nomics is being reorganized and expanded under 
the leadership of Calla Van Syckle. There will be 
a major in Foods and Nutrition with 3 curricula: 
Dietetics, Institutional Management, and Food 
and Nutrition Research; a major in Clothing and 
Textiles with 3 curricula: Clothing and Design, 
Retailing of Clothing and Textiles, and Textile 
Research; and a major in Home Economics 
Education. 

All freshmen, regardless of their major, are 
taking a year’s course in Homemaking. 

Mount Mercy College. On Tuesday evenings 
Juniors in the teacher education division are 
teaching a series of cooking lessons to children at 
the Juvenile Court. The lessons not only teach 
the children how to select and prepare nutritious 
foods, teach etiquette, and stimulate a desire for 
higher standards but also provide recreation. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Hatty R. 
Dahlberg retired on March 1, after 17 years’ 
service in the foods division. She is living in 
Washington, D. C. 

A Related Art Conference sponsored by the 
home economics department in February was 
attended by representatives from several colleges 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring states. ‘“Art— 
A Human Need” was the theme. 

The annual course in inspection of processed 
foods conducted at the College by a representative 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was held 
from March 27 to 30. 

April 18 was Career Day at the College. Spon- 
sored by Omicron Nu and under the direction of 
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News Notes 


Mildred Larson, the day was devoted to learning 
more about careers in home economics from visiting 
home economists. 

Philadelphia Schools. The department of home 
economics employs a part-time nutritionist to give 
talks and demonstrations and to help wherever 
needed in promoting better food habits. Demon- 
strations on proper menus and quantity prepara- 
tion of meals for young children have been held for 
cooks in the Child Care Centers. A pamphlet 
entitled “Nursery School Food, Suggestions for 
Preparation and Service” has been prepared by 
the director and nutritionist of the department. 

Pittsburgh Schools. The home economics 
teachers concluded a tuition course in methods 
and techniques of sewing this spring. Mrs. Edna 
P. Bishop was in charge of it. 

Flora M. Thurston of Cornell University con- 
ducted a week’s Seminar in Home and Family 
Living for Pittsburgh teachers. 


Rhode Island 


Province I Conference. The conference of 
college home economics club delegates from 
Province I was held at Rhode Island State College 
on April 20 and 21, with representatives from 17 
colleges in New England and eastern New York 
present. State advisers for college clubs in 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode [sland attended as well as 
some college club advisers. Province I adviser is 
Olga P. Brucher. 

Rhode Island State College. A five-year pro- 
gram in nursing education, leading to a BS degree 
and a diploma in nursing and under the adminis- 
tration of the home economics department, will be 
introduced this fall. 

With the termination of the three-semester col- 
lege year, two six-week summer sessions will be 
offered this year. The first, June 20 to August 1, 
is planned to meet needs of teachers and other 
professional workers. An Art Workshop is also 
being offered during the first session. 

Since introduction of the curriculum in Child 
Development and Guidance, six students have 
qualified for certification to teach in nursery schools 
in the state and have been employed. 

Extension Service. Leader-training schools 
have been held each month to train local leaders in 
projects included in this year’s program. Each 
month during the winter leaders received training 
in every phase of clothing selection and construc- 
tion, and the April and May training meetings 
covered accessories, hats, and bags. 
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Slip covers and refinishing of furniture were 
taught at the early spring meetings in Newport, 
Providence, and Bristol Counties. 

The Providence County meeting on April 3 at 
the Providence Gas Company included a talk on 
victory gardens with colored slides of last year’s 
gardens in Rhode Island and a training period 
conducted by Violet B. Higbee. Leaders from 18 
home demonstration groups attended. 

A similar meeting held on April 5 at Mechanics’ 
Hall, East Greenwich, for the southern Rhode 
Island home demonstration groups was attended 
by representatives of 12 groups. 


Tennessee 


State Nutrition Committee. The program of the 
meeting of the Committee in Nashville on April 6 
featured activities with which the members will be 
particularly concerned in 1945. W. C. Pelton 
discussed “Food Production,” and Gladys Knight, 
industrial feeding specialist of Atlanta, Georgia, 
summarized nutrition work with industries in 
Tennessee. 

Frances Mae Nave led a panel discussion on 
results of the School Lunch Institutes in the state, 
in which Mrs. Anne Warren, Paul Dodd, Kate 
Ashley, and N. L. Carney participated. 

Governor McCord congratulated the Commit- 
tee on achievements and pledged his co-operation. 

A new school lunch film, “Kids Must Eat”— 
featuring the Quiz Kids, was shown. 

A report on the West Tennessee District Nutri- 
tion Demonstration Clinic was given by Bennie 
Lou Buttram and one on the Crockett County 
Nutrition Clinic by Marilee Boden. 

An exhibit of nutrition materials from various 
agencies was explained by Lela Smartt. 

The “Better Breakfasts” campaign in Obion 
County was discussed by Mrs. J. W. Roberts. 

Announcement was made of the clinics to be 
conducted in Nashville and Chattanooga by Dr. 
Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public Health Service 
and in the Cumberland Plateau and upper east 
Tennessee section by Dr. William J. Darby of 
Vanderbilt University. 

H. H. Hutcheson, commissioner of health in 
Tennessee, assumed the chairmanship of the 
Committee, and Burgin Dossett, commissioner of 
education, was elected vice-chairman. 

State Department of Education. Girls in the 
home economics departments of the high schools of 
the state have made about 10,000 garments for 
women and children in war-torn Russia. 

A conference of Negro teachers of home 
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economics at Lane College on February 23 and 24 
was attended by 34 teachers, who participated in 
various workshop activities. May Love Stegall 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority demonstrated 
care and repair of small electrical appliances and 
showed slides, and a representative of the Singer 
Sewing Machine Company gave a demonstration. 
Marie White of the U. S. Office of Education was 
in the state recently to work with the state super- 
visor of home economics education and teacher 
training staff at the University of Tennessee. 


Utah 


Utah Home Economics Association. Gladys 
Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, spent several days 
in Utah in March for meetings with Association 
members in Logan and Salt Lake City and a 
conference with the board of the Association at the 
Newhouse Hotel in Salt Lake City on March 10. 

State Department of Education. C. Aileen 
Erickson is the new state director of homemaking 
education. 

Three Family Life Institutes under the leader- 
ship of Winifred Hazen, state co-ordinator of 
parent education, and Ernest G. Osborne of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, were held 
in Salt Lake City, Cedar City, and Saint George. 

Brigham Young University. Effie Warnick 
spent the spring quarter at the University of 
Chicago. 

University of Utah. Helen Thackeray has been 
awarded a fellowship by the Woman’s Home 
Companion for a year of graduate study at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Lutie Fryer is retiring at the end of this year as 
head of the clothing and textiles work. 

Since many girls at the University want to take 
fundamental courses in foods and textiles regard- 
less of their majors, for several years there has been 
a gradual increase in the size of home economics 
classes as well as numerous requests for additional 
ones. The spring-quarter registration was double 
that of two years ago. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Virginia 
Phillips is to have charge of a six weeks’ workshop 
for home economics teachers at San Jose College 
in California this summer. 


Farm Security Administration. Ethelwyn O. 


Greaves has resigned as state director to become 
head of the department of home economics at the 
University of Utah. 

Mrs. Beatrice S. Thomas has been appointed 
area home management supervisor with head- 


quarters at Logan. 
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Vermont 


State Nutrition Committee. The Nutrition 
Clinic started in Burlington last summer has been 
extended to Bennington, where the dietary histories 
of 1500 children are now on record. Physical 
examinations have already been made on 1,013 of 
the above group, and blood tests for vitamin C 
and hemoglobin are to follow. 

Service organizations of Burlington have con- 
tributed $403 to be used to supplement the diets 
of children with vitamin deficiencies. The Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange is giving a two 
months’ supply of oranges for a group of 15 
children to add vitamin C to their diets. 

Vermont Dietetic Association. An invitation to 
the Association’s meeting in Burlington on May 5 
was extended to all home economists in the state. 

Extension Service. At the spring conference 
at the University of Vermont from April 9 to 12 
Vermont home demonstration agents received 
training from specialists in connection with the 
food, clothing, and home management projects 
under way. Homemakers vacation camps and 
progress and continuation of the project “How 
Can We Obtain an Enduring Peace?” also were 
discussed. 

Service jobs, such as assisting with the organiza- 
tion of the United National Clothing Collection 
drive, fat and paper salvage, and assistance given 
by members of home demonstration groups in local 
hospitals, also were discussed. Up-to-the-minute 
information on the cost-of-living situation was 
given to the agents so that they may help with 
the anti-inflation campaign. 

Virginia 

Virginia Home Economics Association. In lieu 
of its annual spring meeting, the Association 
decided to hold a “Convention by Mail.” 
Material for a bulletin with this title was assembled 
by Mrs. Selma Andrews, program committee 
chairman. 

Mount Vernon Homemakers’ Section. The 
March meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
“You and Your Clothes,” led by Mrs. Grace 
Schoni and developed by talks by Mrs. Doris 
Welch, Mrs. June Ringe, Mrs. Martha Mac- 
Gregor, Mrs. Schoni, and Mrs. Bernyece Johnson. 
Each member present was given a color reading. 

Attention was called to two articles in the March 
JouRNAL by members of the section: “Let Your 
Head Save Your Heels” by Mrs. Jean Shippey 
Taylor and “Goals for Family Living” by Mrs. 
June Ringe and Mrs. Bernyece Johnson. 
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News Notes 


The following officers were elected and installed 
at the birthday meeting in April: Mrs. Jean Taylor, 
chairman; Mrs. Martha O’Donnell, vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Martha MacGregor, secretary; and Mrs. 
Edith Johnson, treasurer. 

Study Group in Richmond. Last September 12 
Richmond home economists organized into a study 
group to report on professional and scientific 
journals throughout the year. Members go 
directly from their offices to the early dinner 
meetings, and three persons report each month. 

Extension Service. Maude E. Wallace has re- 
turned to her duties after three months’ absence 
due to an automobile accident in Florida during 
the Christmas holidays. 

All home demonstration supervisors and special- 
ists took a three-day JMT course, taught by Mary 
Rokahr of the U. S. Extension Service. 

Personnel changes included the following: Nancy 
Tyree is now in charge of the Woman’s Land Army 
program in Virginia; Catherine Peery is with the 
state 4-H club department; Marion Lawrence is 
now an FSA district supervisor; Evelyn Byrd 
Hutcheson has transferred to Surry County; Mary 
Allen Tulloh is the new agent in Amelia County; 
Virginia Swink is now Mrs. Ellis Powell and 
living in Greene County; Mrs. Nancy Smith Carver 
is the new agent in Spotsylvania County; Mrs. 
Nancy Fallen is the new agent in Chesterfield 
County; and Mrs. Mildred Aignor Payne is now 
agent in Charlotte County. 

Farm Security Administration. Subject 
material and techniques of supervision were dis- 
cussed at meetings of county farm and home super- 
visors in the four districts in the state during April, 
as well as county medical care programs and the 
state hospitalization plan for FSA families. On 
March 31, 2,071 families were enrolled in the 
hospitalization plan. 

County home supervisors are making a drive to 
have every pressure cooker owned by FSA families 
cleaned and the gauges tested before July 1. 

Food Production and Conservation Program. 
Supervisors of home economics and agricultural 
education of the State Department of Education 
co-operated this spring in a series of meetings for 
teachers to plan the food production and conserva- 
tion program for the year 1945-46. Virginia has 
had 122 school community canneries and is estab- 
lishing 30 new ones this year. 


Washington 


Washington Home Economics Association. 
Western Section. The section’s spring meeting 


was held at the University of Washington Faculty 
Club on March 31. Mrs. Margaret Hannay 
presided. 

The AHEA’s “The Consumer Speaks” project 
was explained by its chairman, Day Monroe. 

Effie Raitt reported that the reorganization 
committee for the Washington HEA has recom- 
mended that Washington pattern its organization 
after California’s, with a few variations; that the 
executive council elect officers in the spring instead 
of the fall; that a state-wide meeting be held once 
a year; and that 30 be the minimum number 
necessary to petition for admission as a section of 
the state organization. 

Guest speakers were Buena Maris and Miriam 
Lowenberg. 

High School Regional Conference. The first 
regional conference for planning the National 
Organization of High School Home Economics 
Clubs, held at the State College of Washington on 
March 2 and 3, was attended by 16 students 
representing 83 clubs in Idaho, Oregon, Washing- 
ton,and Montana. Hazel Frost and Susan Burson 
were the leaders. 

Family Relations Conference. Permission was 
granted by the ODT to hold the Pacific Northwest 
Conference on Family Relations in Spokane on 
April i3and14. Hazel M. Cushing was chairman, 
and the Washington HEA, one of the sponsoring 
groups. Speakers included: Dr. and Mrs. Wilson 
Compton, Norman Hayner, James Hymes, 
Katherine Whiteside Taylor, C. W. Topping, and 
H. Ryle Lewis, M.D. 

Nutrition Clinic. Under sponsorship of the 
State Health Department and the State Nutrition 
Committee, Dr. Walter Wilkins of the U. S. Public 
Health Service conducted a clinic in Spokane on 
March 16. Prior to it 368 Spokane County chil- 
dren were examined, and about 30 were used at 
the clinic to point out nutritional deficiencies. Dr. 
Wilkins and Helen Walsh, WFA, met with the 
State Nutrition Committee on March 17 to 
suggest ways of using information obtained at the 
clinic. 

Central Washington College of Education. A 
44-week Nutrition Workshop will be held this 
summer for elementary teachers. Jennie Rown- 
tree and Ethel Thompson will be staff members. 

State College of Washington. This summer 
Alpha Latzke and Ruth Smith will be on the 
campus to teach clothing and home furnishings; 
Florence Blazier will lead a two-day Institute on 
Postwar Laboratories; and there will be two-day 
short courses on textiles and clothing. 
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A Cook’s and Cook’s Helpers Institute is 
planned during the first four weeks of summer 
school. 

University of Washington. Ruth Blakely has 
accepted a position with the U. S. Public Health 
Service and will work with Dr. Walter Wilkins in 
studies of nutritional deficiencies. 

Students in the Home Management House now 
have the care of a four-month-old girl. 

Extension Service. ‘Planning a Utility Room” 
is the title of a new bulletin (No. 320) by Esther 
Pond. 

Rae Russell received her MA degree from the 
State College of Washington in February. Her 
thesis on “Evidences of the Needs and Desires of 
Adults for Guidance in a Family and Community 
Nutrition Program” was a follow-up of a dietary 
study last year in Snohomish County. 

A refresher course of six lessons in clothing con- 
struction has been developed around USDA bulle- 
tin No. 1954, “Making a Dress at Home,” for 
women experienced in sewing who might organize 
sewing centers, wartime sewing clubs, or work with 
extension and 4-H clothing programs. 


Wisconsin 


Wisconsin Dietetic Association. The Associ- 
ation’s March 24 meeting in Milwaukee consisted 
largely of panels and workshops. Susan F. West 
presided. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Edna Anderson 
has been giving a series of lectures to salespeople at 
Gimbel’s store in Milwaukee as part of their sales 
training program. 

The Stout Institute. Supervising teachers from 
the Laboratory School and off-campus teacher- 
training centers met on the campus this spring to 
work out a more closely co-ordinated program of 
student teaching experiences in all cadet teaching 
centers. Dorothy Johnson of the State Board of 
Vocational and Adult Education presided. 

Many seniors have been attending meetings of 
the county home demonstration and 4-H clubs with 
Catherine Kirk Winberg, county agent. 

A new course on organization and administration 
of school lunches will be given during the first three 
weeks of the summer session. 

A series of technical homemaking courses, 
primarily for teachers in the city vocational schools 
and the George-Deen homemaking centers, has 
been scheduled for both the first and second three 
weeks of the summer session. 

State Board of Vocational and Adult Education. 
At the National Conference of State Supervisors 
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in Chicago from February 19 to 24, Dora M. Rude 
participated in a round-table discussion of the 
problem of selecting criteria by which to determine 
needed changes in war and postwar curricula. 

The Board’s new bulletin “Continuing Educa- 
tional Opportunities Through Wisconsin Schools 
of Vocational and Adult Education” is available 
without charge from its director, C. L. Greiber, 
or from any local director of vocational and adult 
education. 

Farm Security Administration. The county and 
associate FSA supervisors (home) have completed 
a series of county-wide meetings to discuss the 
progress of farm ownership borrowers. 

A summary of income returns from farm owner- 
ship borrowers in 25 counties revealed that the 
average family consists of 4.8 members. The 
average farm income this past year per family was 
$3,133 with an additional outside income of $274. 
Of this amount, 23 per cent was spent for family 
living and 53 per cent for farm operation. The 
value of home-produced food was $496 for each 
family, and 370 quarts of fruits and vegetables 
were canned per family. 

Loretta Zastrow is now home agent in Shawano 
County. 


Wyoming 

Wyoming Home _ Economics Association. 
Gladys Wyckoff, AHEA field secretary, was in 
Laramie on March 8 for a meeting of the Associ- 
ation in the afternoon and a joint meeting with the 
college clubs in the evening. Thirty Association 
members attended the afternoon meeting. 

Extension Service. Mae Baird, recently home 
demonstration agent in New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed assistant 4-H club leader to succeed 
Gladys Oller, who resigned to go into occupational 
therapy work with the War Department. 

Nine Wyoming counties have home demonstra- 
tion agents. Albany County made its first appro- 
priation for an agent this year, and Ruth Eaton 
Yarling, previously of the Washington Extension 
Service, was appointed to the position. 

Rural housing is being emphasized in Wyoming 
home demonstration programs since a release of 
plumbing supplies has made it possible for families 
to do some remodeling. Demonstrations are being 
given on kitchen planning, better use of clothes 
closets and storage facilities, and water systems 
for the ruralhomes. Many families are requesting 
help from the home management specialist and 
extension agents in planning their kitchens and 
bathrooms and in remodeling their houses. 
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Division and Department Elections 


The executive board of the AHEA has authorized divisions and departments to hold by mail the elec- 
tions scheduled for this year. Every AHEA member is asked to choose a candidate from slates of only 
one division and one department—those in which she wishes to work during 1945-46. Put a cross 


in front of the name of the candidate you vote for. 


The marked ballot printed below must be returned to AHEA headquarters, 620 Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C., by June 30, with the voter’s name and address filled in. An election committee 
appointed by the president will tally the votes, and persons elected will assume office at once. Where 


but one candidate is given, voters may write in another name. 


BALLOT 
Division Vice-Chairmen 


Art 
Atma C. Herxer—Chm., home furnishing div., Ohio 
State U. Former clothing specialist, Iowa State 


Coll. 


Mrs. Frances G. SANDERSON—Chm., home econ. 
dept., Wayne U. Her home, planned as a dept. 
project, was awarded national prize for unusual de- 
sign for functional living. MS, Cornell U. 


Family Economics 

Frrzsmmons—Assoc. in home econ., U. of Il. 
Formerly Purnell field worker in Iowa and in Il. 
Exten. Serv. PhD, U. of Il. 


Maser A. Rotims—Asst. prof., dept. of econ. of the 
household & household mgt., Cornell U.; partner, 
John G. Rollins & Sons, export merchants. PhD, 
Cornell U. 


Family Relations & Child Development 

VIRGINIA MESSENGER—Head, dept. of home life, 
Okla. A & M Coll. Organized and supervised first 
Okla. emergency nursery schools. PaD, U. of Iowa. 


Food & Nutrition 

EstHer L. BATCHELDER—Head, div. of foods & nutr. 
BHNHE. Formerly did research and college 
teaching in Wash., Ariz., R.I. PhD, Columbia U. 


HELEN Parsons—Prof. home econ., U. of Wise. 
Formerly taught and did research, School Hyg. 
& Pub. Hth., Johns Hopkins; in charge of Purnell 
research in Wisc. PhD, Yale. 


Housing 

Mary A. Mason—Asst. prof., dept. of home econ., 
Texas State College for Women. Formerly on staff 
of FERA and N. J. Exten. Serv. MS, Kans. State 
Coll. 


Textiles & Clothing 

EVELYN MANSFIELD—Asst. prof. of clothing, Mich. 
State Coll. Formerly taught high school home eco- 
nomics. M.A., Teachers Coll., Columbia U. 


Department Chairmen-elect and Secretaries 
Colleges & Universities 


Chairman-elect 


E. Ne1iGe Topaunter—Prof. & head, dept. of foods & 
nutr., U. of Ala. Author: research papers, tech. 
bulls., & popular writings on nutr. PhD, Colum- 
bia U. 

Tucker—Head, dept. of home econ., La. 
State U. Former pres. Texas HEA. Member in- 
ternational com. AHEA. PhD, Columbia U. 


(over) 


Secretary 


Mrs. Curry Nourse ENGLANp—Asst. prof. of home 
mgt., U. of Md. Now Md. adviser for coll. home 
econ. clubs. M.A., Columbia U. 


Epna Mesuxe—Prof. & head, home econ. dept. 


Butler U. Formerly did college teaching in N. Dak., 
Buffalo (NY), Wisc., & Ill. PhD, U. of Minn. 
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Department Chairmen-elect and Secretaries (Continued ) 


Elementary & Secondary Schools 
Chairman-elect 
BELLE PoLttarp—City superv. of home econ., St. 
Louis. Formerly asst. state superv. of home econ. 
& itin. adult teacher. Master’s degree, U. of Mo. 
Mary Lots WILLIAMSON—State superv. of home econ., 
Ky. Formerly supervising teacher, Kans., Iowa, 
Ky. MS, Iowa State Coll. 


Secretary 
HeEtEN McCLeery—City superv. of home econ., Des 
Moines. Formerly city superv. in Cedar Rapids. 
Alternate councilor & chm. legis. com., Iowa HEA. 
Ros— WANEK—State superv. of home econ., Nebr. 
Former teacher in rural, elem., and sec. schools. 
Has held many offices in Nebr. HEA. MS, U. of 
Nebr. 


Extension Service 
Chairman-elect 

NE.ireE Watts—Asst. state home dem. leader, Ohio. 
Formerly county agt. and home econ. teacher. 
M.A., U. of Pittsburgh. 

MyrtLte M. Wetpon—State home dem. leader, Ky. 
Formerly agt. & asst. state leader, Ill. Now pres. 
Ky. HEA, former pres. & vice-pres. M.A., Teach- 
ers Coll., Columbia U. 


Secretary 


Amy Ke.tity—State home econ. leader, Mo. 
state home dem. leader in Idaho & Kans. 
Dak. State Coll. 

NELLIE McLavuGuirn—Asst. state home dem. leader, 
S. Dak. 


Home Economics in Business 
Chairman-elect' 


Esste L. home econ., Calif. Fruit 
Growers Exchange. Chm. membership promotion 
com., AHEA. MEd, U. of Chicago. 


Formerly 
BS, S. 


Secretary' 


Marcaret H. KincstEy—Admin. head, Good House- 
keeping Bur. Secy. NYHEA and past pres. of 
southeastern dist., NYHEA. MS, Columbia U. 


Home Economics in Institution Administration 
Chairman-elect 

Estuer A. ATKINSON—Assoc. prof. of home econ. & 
chm. of inst. admin., Pa. State Coll. Formerly 
taught and did inst. admin. in Kans. & Idaho. MS, 
Kans. State Coll. 

Secretary 

Firorence LEHMAN—Dir., inst. admin., Temple U. 
Former high school home econ. instructor in Kansas. 
MS, Kan. State Coll. 


1 HEIB’s have already voted by mail. 


Homemaking 
Chairman (for unexpired term of 1 yr.) 

Mrs. BERNYECE JoHNSON—Homemaker, Alexandria, 
Va. Former chm., vice-chm., & secy., Portland 
(Oreg.) Euthenics Club; secy. & vice-chm. home- 
making dept., AHEA. BS, Oreg. State Coll. 


Chairman-elect 
Mrs. FLORENCE JoHNson—Homemaker, Minneapolis. 
Former pres. & secy.-treas., Twin Cities Home- 
makers’ Group, secy. homemaking dept., AHEA. 
BS, U. of Minn. 


Vice-chairman (for unexpired term of 1 yr.) 
Mrs. LAVERNE BrinpLEY—Homemaker, Moscow, 
Idaho. Former pres. Moscow Homemakers’ Club. 
MS, U. of Idaho. 


Secretary 
Mrs. Dorotray Seattle, Wash. 
Former board member and now pres., Seattle 
Euthenics Club. BS, U. of Wash. 


Research 
Chairman-elect 

FiLorance B. Kinc—Head, dept. of home econ., U. 
of Vt. Former chief, food utilization sec., BHNHE. 
Author: books, tech. bulls., & articles. PhD, 
Ind. U. 

Marcaret G. Rem—Head, family econ. 
BHNHE. Former prof., Iowa State Coll. 
book: Food for People. PhD, U. of Chicago. 


div., 
Latest 


Secretary 

HELEN BurtoN—Dir., School of Home Econ., U. of 
Okla. Now chm., dept. coll. & univ., Okla. HEA & 
secy. of same dept. in AHEA; pres.-elect Okla. 
HEA. PhD, U. of Chicago. 

Mary S. Lyte—Research prof., Iowa Expt. Sta. & 
prof. of home econ. educ., Iowa State Coll. Author: 
Adult Education for Democracy in Family Life. 
PhD, Ohio State U. 


Social Welfare & Public Health 
Chairman-elect 
FRANCES PrEstON—Home economist, Associated Char- 
ities, Cleveland. Formerly home economist, pub. 
health agency. Her degree is from Cornell U. 


Secretary 
SapyE ADELSON—Food economist, BHNHE. For- 
merly dir. home econ. dept., Jewish Welfare Soc. of 
Phila. M.A., U. of Calif. 
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P..twar Cooking 


is Going Electric! 


SURVEYS 


HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Emphasize unmistakable swing to electric cooking. 


So You'll Need Modern Electric Ranges in Your Laboratory Kitchen. 


The swing is definitely toward electric cooking. 

HovusEHOLD MaGazINeE and the OFFICE OF 
CIVILIAN REQUIREMENTS surveys show that al- 
most three times as many women plan to own 
electric ranges as now own them. Between 1933 
and 1941, the sale of electric ranges increased 
over 900%! 


Tue Woman’s Home Companion study 
(1944) shows that among women who plan to 
buy a new range after the war, more intend to 
buy an electric range than any other kind. The 
electric range was the choice of practically half 
of all who specified the kind of new range they 
plan to buy. 

McCatt’s Macazine 1944 contest revealed 
that the electric range was named by twice as 


will increase proportionately. American women 
want these advantages: sPEED, as fast a fire 
without flame ...LOW COST OF OPERATION... 
CLEANLINESS. ..and the CONVENIENCE of many 
automatic features. 


Prepare now to meet the unmistakable de- 
mand for modern electric cooking instruction. 
Plan to install new electric ranges in your 
laboratory kitchen! 


Right now—with the growing wave of interest 
in electric cooking sweeping through the ranks 


of America’s home-makers—NEMA®* brings you 
a completely integrated course on 


many women as any other, for the type which 
they “must have and will buy as soon as possible’’. / he SuMMa- 
, Surveys conducted by other leading publica- Electric RIES of each chapter, easily mimeo- 
tions show the same tremendous swing to electric Range graphed for pupils’ use—Bic Watt 


cooking in the postwar era. 


Home Economics realize that with millions of 
new owners of modern electric ranges, the de- 
mand for modern electric cooking instruction 


A-B STOVES e 
FRIGIDAIRE e GENERAL E 
e MONARCH e NORGE 
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ADMIRAL 


Cuart in color. This new and au- 
thoritative course — prepared by 
eminent home economists—is yours 
Free for the asking, 


@ ELECTROMASTER ESTATE HEATROLA 
LECTRIC e GIBSON 


@ QUALITY e UNIVERSAL 


Electric Range Section, Dept. J-65, 155 E. 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


e HOTPOINT e KELVINATOR 
e WESTINGHOUSE 
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REQUISITION FOR FALL 


Readily Adaptable to Any Activity 
Schedule or Plan; Ask for Free 
Sample Copy of Any Part for 
Examination 


AN ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
IN HOMEMAKING 
By Butler and Patton 


Makes the task of inexperienced or experienced 
teacher much easier. A complete coverage of discus- 
sions, suggestions, questions. PART I: “You and 
Your Home.” PART II: “Your Daily Food.” 
PART III: “Your Health.” PART IV: “Your 
Wardrobe.” Based on the real-life activities of the 
average student and community, not on the artificial 
limitations of any one textbook. Widely adopted for 
every type of course in homemaking. ach Part only 
15c¢ in quantities of 5 or more. Complete Edition, in 
one volume, 90c. 


OTHER IMPORTANT TEXT AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


MEAL PLANNING AND TABLE SERVICE 
—McLean 
Includes specific plans for smooth management of 
guest service when work must be done by members of 
family; proper procedures for various occasions such as 
afternoon affairs and regular family meals; illustrated 
table etiquette; sample menus; nutritive problems; 
color, texture, and other features of “appetite appeal.” 
$2.50—5 or more, only $1.88 ea. 


TABLES OF FOOD VALUES—Bradley 


So clear and easy to follow that it can be used as 
readily in a first-year homemaking course as in a course 
in advance dietetics. Full-page, tabulated informa- 
tion, accompanied by menus and recipes. $3.50. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS 
—Kennedy and Vaughn 
Very popular, constructive textbook on problems in 
food and clothing selection, prices, Governmental con- 
trols, laws and decrees, drugs and cosmetics, insurance 
and banking, home furnishing, money, and consimer 
responsibilities. $1.72—5 or more, only $1.29 ea. 


CONSUMER ECONOMICS WORKBOOK 
—Kennedy and Vaughn 
Comprehensive, stimulating activity book, following 
the organization of the textbook but so thorough in 
coverage of information that many teachers use it 
without a basic text. Paper, $1.32—5 or more, only 99c ea, 


HISTORIC COSTUME—Lester 
Fine, authoritative reference to details of “period” 
fashion since the days of the Egyptians. Used widely 
by little-theater groups, clothing designers, as well as in 
dress designing and construction courses of high schools 
and colleges. Thirty-six full-page plates show style 
trends and transitions. Detail drawings. $3.50. 


ACCESSORIES OF DRESS—Lester and Oerke 

Most comprehensive, detailed, one-volume history of 
accessories ever published. More than 700 illustra- 
tions, gathered from every part of the civilized world. 
Beautifully printed and bound; 600 pages, 64% x 104% 
inches. An incomparable source of inspiration in 
design courses, high school or college. Cloth, $10.00. 


Any title gladly provided “‘on approval”’ for 
study in making up requisitions 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS «¢ PEORIA3, ILL. 


New York State College of Home Economics 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session, 1945 


Home Economics and Home Economics 
Education 


Courses are planned especially for graduate stu- 

dents and for professional workers. 

Child Development and Family Relation- 
ships: Nursery School Participation, Principles 
of Child Guidance, Dynamics of Personality, 
Research in Family Life. 

Food and Nutrition: Elementary and Advanced 
Nutrition, Food Preservation, Demonstration 
Technics, Experimental Cookery, Meal Plan- 
ning and Preparation. 

Household Art: Repair of Upholstered Furni- 
ture and Making of Slip Covers. 

Institution Management: School Lunch and 
Special Problems. 

Textiles and Clothing: Clothing Fabrics, 
Science and Textiles, Dress Selection and De- 
sign, Buying Clothing, Fitting and Pattern- 
making, Tailoring, Workshop. 

Home Economics Education: Teaching and 
Curriculum Workshops, Administrative Prob- 
lems, Preparation of Teachers for Secondar 
Schools, Adule Homemaking Education, Semi- 
nar, Research. 

July 2 — August 10, 1945 
Full information and catalog on request 
Director of Summer Session 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA,N. Y. 


BRADLEY 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 16 - July 26, 1945 


Home Nursing, Principles of Cookery, 
Home Management, Nutrition, Meals 
for Special Occasions. Also related 
courses in Education, Science, Social 
Studies and Art. Bulletin on request. 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


LAKE PLACID 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 


Complete set, 8 volumes 
Price, $5.00 


American Home Economics Association 
620 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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JUICY SMALL ORANGES 


BEST BUY THIS SUMMER! 


LOOK FOR THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 
STARTING IN EARLY JUNE 


Right at a time when many foods 
are scarce, Mother Nature has 
given us a bumper crop of 
summer oranges. There will be 
plenty for all civilian needs 
although the fruit will be 
small. It is expected that the 
average size this summer will 
be a "288" (288 oranges to a 
box) as compared with the 
average of "220" last year. 
Nearly all of the limited 
supply of large oranges will 
go to the military, in most 
cases for shipment to our 
armed forces overseas. 


Consumers will find these small 
oranges are the equal of 
larger fruit in flavor and vi- 
tamin content. They are thin- 
skinned, sweet and bursting 
with juice. For this reason 
small oranges are ideal for 
breakfast juice or for summer 
punches, ades and party 
drinks. Two small oranges make 


a refreshing, healthful lunch 
box dessert. Children will 
welcome them as a between- 
meal sweet which does not dull 
the appetite. 


Because small oranges will be so 
plentiful, dealers will fea- 
ture them in either 5 to 8 lb. 
bags or 2 or 3 dozen lots for 
extra savings. May we suggest 
you pass along this infor- 
mation to your classes or 
other interested groups. 


Volume shipments of small 


oranges will start in early 


June. For juice and vitamin C 
you can depend on them to be 
your best buy this summer. 


BUY EXTRA BONDS— SEVENTH WAR LOAN 


Trademarked Sunkist Oranges are the finest from 
14,500 cooperating California-Arizona citrus growers. 


Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
BEST FOR JUICE - and Sverw use! 
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McCall School Service is already looking 
forward to another school year . . . planning 
new ways to help you in your 
teaching job—sewing aids, 
pattern information and fashion news. 
Write in for Fall Free Educational Material. 


McCALL SCHOOL SERVICE 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Have you realized 


BING-TEST LIDS 


SANITARY Pa LACQUER 


3 
FOOD ACID RESISTING 
WHITE ENAMEL 


OVER ALL 


MASON-JAR LIDS AND BANDS 
No need to take our word. Look at the lid The“BING TEST” LID 


itself. You can SEE the difference! Explain the Bing Test to your 
groups. Each lid should be tapped 


with pencil, clothes pin or light 
First, note how white...sanitary looking itis... Yooutapper. If it sounds BLI-N.G, 


on the inside...where food comes in contact. __ iar is OK. oe if it’s a dull sound 
like P-U-C -contents should 


That's because it’s white enamel. But that’s be recanned i in fresh, uablem- 


not all. It’s triple coated, as pictured above 

..white enamel...on gold lacquer...on tin. 
This means extra protection against food 
acids. An exclusive Bernardin perfection. 


Note, too, the Bernardin built-in rubber The RE-USABLE BAND 
ring. See how it ‘‘welds’’ the lid to top of jar. _ This band screws over the lid... 
™ 4 forms a tight seal. Once in place, 
High vacuum anchored, it keeps canning proceeds in usual manner. 
; Jar should be left upright, over- 

contents of jar utterly safe. 


. d used in. I ing, 
The B-I-N-G Test...dramati-  Sany lids are used os jars, But 


cally advertised as a service only as many bands are needed 
Ronse; as are used in a day's canning. 

to millions of home canners 

...is a final safety measure. If 

top sounds B-I-N-G, jar isOK. 


MAY WE SEND YOU. 
THIS 64-PAGE 
HOME CANNERS GUIDE? 


Contains complete information. Easy to follow. 
Simple charts. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 
Compiled by noted authority. Write for copy today. 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., Evansville, Ind. 
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MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Use the FOLEY FOOD MILL 
for Family Foods 


1. Mashes Potatoes. 

2. Strains tomatoes for soups, 
aspic, sauces 

3. Makes Apple Sauce—no cor- 
ing—no peeling. 

4. Strains all cooked vegetables. 

5. Crushes cooked fruits. 

6. Grates cheese—nuts— 


Saves time canning tomato 
crackers. juice, apple sauce, fruit 


7. Strains baby foods butters, juices. 


Professional offer on FOLEY FOOD MILL 

[ FOLEY MFG. CO. 114-6 
Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Please send Free copy of new recipe Booklet ‘““VARI- | 
ETY IN FOOD WITH THE FOLEY FOOD MILL” 
(additional copies each 10¢). Also send Professional | 
Offer to Home Economists on FOLEY FOOD MILL, 
(retail price $1.25). | 


| 

| 

| | 
Adare 


Don’t do the job half 
way. Can everything 
this year—vegetables, 
fruits, fish, fowl, meat 
—when foods are 
fresh, plentiful, cheap. 
Whether you can in glass or in tin, 
you'll want a Pressure Canner. Burpee 
is the best, the only Canner with the 
patented Safety Seal and no “canner 
smell’’. 


STREAMLINE YOUR CANNING 
<—Learn the science of modern can- 
ning from this free booklet and every 
oné ofour cans will be a prize win- 
ner. 16 ingtructive pages, interest- 
ingly illustrd@d. 

BURPEE CAN SEALER CO. 
133 N. Liberty St. Barrington, III. 
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HOW TO MAKE BLANKETS 
LAST LONGER 


ae Washing: Use mild soap chips and lukewarm water. Swish— 
don’t rub. If you use a washing machine, wash each blanket sep- 
arately, not over three minutes. Rinse three times. 


>. Drying: Squeeze, don’t twist. Avoid direct sun, shake blanket 
often. Do not use clothespins. 


3. Storage: Cover blankets with moth balls or flakes, wrap and 
re-wrap in heavy paper, store in sealed box. 


FREE INSTRUCTION MATERIAL— Many teachers and group leaders use the Chat- 
ham Descriptive Label as a basis for class discussion of intelligent blanket buying.This 
label gives complete specifications—enables shoppers to compare the suitability of 
different grades of Chatham Blankets for a particular purpose. A reasonable quantity 
will be sent free upon request. Mail the coupon below. 


SEND FOR FREE LABELS TODAY! 


free sets of Chatham De- 
scriptive Labels as u guide to intelligent 
blanket selection. 


for 
Chip hook 
scrap 
et $ 
ia 
home 
ATHAM 
Manet 
City & State. AGB. ees Chatham Mfg. Co., Home Economics Dept. 
57 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 
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JUST ABOUT 
ONE THIRD 


q@ Yo WILL BE AVAILABLE TO CIVILIANS mp 


Will civilians be able to get more Dole 
Pineapple this year? 

You may be asked this question . . . we 
certainly have ... and here is the answer. 

Abundant as the 1945 crop of Dole 
Pineapple is, just about one third of all 
the Dole Pineapple and all the Dole Pine- 
apple Juice will be available to civilians. 
The rest, or two thirds of the pack, will 
go to the Armed Forces. 

Meanwhile, should you have the good 
fortune to get a precious can of Dole. con- 
sider its flavorful goodness as our promise 
that when peace returns there will be 
plenty of Dole Sliced. Crushed, and Juice 
for everybody. 


qm 7 OF ALL THE 1945 PACK OF DOLE PINEAPPLE PRODUCTS GO TO THE ARMED FORCES 
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eeping in step 
with Uncle Sam 


ODAY, when every leftover is 
precious, when food rationing 

and shortages must be recognized, 
it’s grand to know about ways of 
saving and stretching food .. . yet 
getting enough essential nutrients, 
as suggested by Uncle Sam. 

Teachers, students, and home- 
makers will salute Carnation when 
they see this good milk team so well 
with meats and vegetables and blend 
so smoothly in cream sauces and a// 
milk-rich recipes... to say nothing 
of Carnation chilled and mixed half- 
and-half with cold water or fruit 
juice for a delicious drink! 

Carnation’s red-white-and-blue 
booklet, “Clever Ways with Car- 
nation,” is full of tested, delicious, 
milk-rich dishes that will help you 
enrich that cup of leftover meat, add 
nutrients to that portion of 
vegetables, and enjoy new ~~ 
thrills in Carnation cookery. 


Keep in step with Uncle 
Sam and send for your 
free copy to Carnation 
Company, Dept. 718-C, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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- ENRICHED BREAD + A PROTECTIVE FOOD 


HITE BREAD 


high in Thiamine? 


Thiamine Content 


of enriched bread compared with 
other basic foods containing this 


essential vitamin. Yes, when made with enriched flour...such as 
Note: Each of these Basic Seven foods : : 
of Gold Medal Kitchen-tested Enriched Flour 


This comparison is for thiamine only. 
It shows the amount of each food con- 


tributing approx. 0.4 mg. of thiamine. Through enrichment, the white bread eaten every 
day becomes a valuable protective food—helping to 
6 1-oz. Slices 
meet daily requirements, not only in food-energy, but 
Enriched q y BY 
White Bread in essential B vitamins and iron. 


Enriched white bread is high in thiamine (vitamin 
B.), niacin and riboflavin (two other B vitamins), 


8'/2 oz. Lean and the mineral iron. 

a ae Inclusion of milk (policy of most bakers) adds 
further to vitamin, mineral and protein values in 
bread. Substantial amounts of protective nutrients are 

oe included in the diet, when six slices of enriched white 

sized Eggs bread are eaten daily (this is the average amount for a 
normally active adult). 

This table, left, shows the thiamine content of en- 

a riched bread as compared with other basic foods. 

Sieimeninnd Gold Medal Flour is enriched according to the 

Milk latest government standards. This low cost, everyday 
baking ingredient, produced by General Miils, is 

helping to improve the diets of millions 

2'/2 Cups of American people. 

Canned 

Baked Beans 

General Mills, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
2 Cups 


All General Mills family flours are enriched to the latest government 
standards. Including Drifted Snow Home-Perfected Flour (West) and 
Red Band Flour (South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. All brands 
listed above are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 


Orange Juice 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


What's wrong with America’s health? 


Doctors, editors, congressmen and thought- 
ful citizens are concerned by the same 
stark fact: 40% of America’s young men 
are unfit for military service.* 

This doesn’t make us a nation of weak- 
lings. Ask our enemies! And it’s no re- 
flection on the men themselves. Most of 
them are serving usefully in other ways. 
But it does show that America’s health is 
far below what it should be. 

Three chief remedies have been sug- 
gested— preventive medicine, physical 
training, and diet. The last is often over- 
looked. But it has been estimated that 
about % of all Selective Service rejections 
are caused directly or indirectly by nutri- 
tional deficiencies. 

That’s one big reason for the govern- 
ment’s food education program. It’s one 
reason why schools and factories regularly 
serve milk to students and workers. For 
milk is nature’s most nearly perfect food. 


At National Dairy, we are doing our 


best to protect and improve the quality of 
milk and its many products — while our 
laboratories develop milk in other new 
forms that will benefit everybody. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better under- 
standing of dairy products as human food 

.. as a base for the development of new 
products and materials . ..as a source of 
health and enduring progress on the farms 
and in the towns and cities of America. 


NATIONAL DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


*% Report of Senate Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Education, January 2, 1945. 
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How the Minister’s 


There's urrrte Luxury in the livelihood of a Min- 
ister of the Gospel...a fact with which the Reverend 
T. A. Snider was painfully familiar. Sixty-odd years 
ago his Kentucky circuit of churches rewarded his 
ministry with few worldly goods . . . so few that Mrs. 
Snider, who made the best catsup in the county, de- 
cided to pick up pin money with her recipe. 


Selling a bottle here and there to friends, pies 
it in her husband's saddlebags for delivery as he rode 
his circuit, the fame of Mrs. Snider's Catsup spread, 
and soon created a demand that dwarfed the capac- 
ity of her little kitchen. 

Little did Mrs. Snider dream she was starting a 
national business—a business that enabled the Sniders 
to open a small packing plant that grew to provide 
work for more farmers, more people who cooked, 
bottled, and packed catsup, ple who hauled and 
shipped it, for wholesale and retail grocers. 


Snider's Catsup poured its influence out over 
America, produced jobs where no jobs existed be- 
fore. These jobs produced income and purchasing 
power, and contributed to a prosperity that helped 
give America the highest standard of living the 
world has ever known. 

Today, everyone agrees that jobs will be America’s 
greatest need once this war is over—regular employ- 
ment for all who want to work. Millions of jobs must 
be made—made the way America wants them, 
through enterprise and initiative. 


These jobs can be provided by business, if we en-. 


courage the initiative of the Mr. and Mrs. Sniders 
of this generation, if we stimulate ideas for the ex- 
pansion of established businesses, for the building 
of new businesses . . . ideas for improved products, 
more products, new products. 


Missus made jobs... 


But the making of jobs will succeed or fail accord- 
ing to the rules and regulations under which busi- 
ness must operate. If these regulations are stifling, if 
they discourage enterprise and penalize its rewards 
... the alternative would probably be Government 
relief projects to make up the jobs, perhaps yours 
among them. 

How many jobs can be provided, and how quickly, is 
partly in your hands, For this is a democracy in which 
you, through your opinions and your representa- 
tives, make the rules and regulations under which 
business must operate. 


So always remember, whenever you are making 
up your mind about questions which affect business 

. . ask yourself, “Will this regulation help Ameri- 
can enterprise make jobs?” 

In your decisions may lie the future of your job, 
and the future of your country. 


One big drop in the bucket 


General Foods has 13 200 people on its payroll 
. . . 3,077 in the armed forces. 

We will have jobs for our service people when 
they return. And in our company they will get a 
warm welcome and a generous restoration of all 
employee benefits as well. 

Furthermore, through growth and develop- 
ment of our present products, and by launching 
new products immediately after the war, we ex- 
pect to make many new jobs, jobs that don’t 
exist teday. 

And remember, these are the plans of just one 
American business. 


SNIDER’S CATSUP d IS A PRODUCT OF GENERAL FOODS—AND AMERICAN ENTERPRISE 
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Yes, all through the war celiac babies 
have been getting their needed quota of 
bananas. 

At the request of the United Fruit Com- 
pany, the banana jobbers of the country 
set aside a portion of their scant supplies to 
take care of the needs of celiacs and others 
for whom doctors prescribe bananas. Even 
during acute shortages, holders of certifi- 
cates from physicians prescribing bananas 
were able to get them. 

Ever since the discovery by the medical 
profession 20 years ago that the carbohy- 
drates in the fully ripe banana are well 
tolerated and utilized by infants and chil- 
dren suffering from celiac disease*, bananas 


War or no war... 
Celiac babies get bananas 


have been prescribed by doctors as a definite 
part of thedietary regimen for celiac patients. 

The banana contains adequate pectins 
and its fat content (.2°7,) is almost negligible. 
It also has a plus value from the nutritional 
standpoint because it is a good source of 
vitamins and minerals. 

When the ships which carry bananas in 
peacetime return from their war service, 
there will be no need for doctors’ certificates, 
and everyone who wishes bananas, even 
just because he likes them, will be able to 
have them. 


*A form of chronic intestinal indigestion, usually 
occurring in infancy or early childhood, in which fats 
and most carbohydrates are not well tolerated and 
utilized. 


FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF UNITED FRUIT COMPANY BANANAS 
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FOOD VALUES IN 


Present NOUR BREAKFAST IN A BOWL 


THE PEP CEREAL BOWL 
Let The Appetite Decide a — 
Pes | Whole |Suger| berries |TOTAL 
YOUR CHOICE OF 8 GREAT CEREALS 
Teup) | (% cup) medium) 
One ounce of any of Kellogg’s 8 cereals Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, cCALories | 107 78 7 | 20 222 
averages 105 calories; made of whole- Pep, — 
grain or restored to whole-grain levels 40% Bran akes and 40 ran 
in thiamin, niacin and iron. Flakes, Kellogg’s Shred Wheat 
Let the appetite decide your choice: and Krumbles. — 
Here are typical Kellogg values! 
KELLOGG'S PEP — shown with strawberries, ts a 
delicious whole-wheat-flake cereal — enriched with 
additional vitamin B: and vitamin D. One serving IRON, 10 22 4 142 
provides more sunshine vitamin D than a teaspoonful my 
of standard cod-liver oil! 
VIT. A, 160 25 185 
iw. 
RICE KRISPIES has not only potent food values, but THIAMIN ou 
has extra appetite appeal—so crisp, the delicious morsels me 
x crackle in milk. 
© NIACIN, 12 a2 | 21 
=. 
vit.p, | 400 400 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES is famously good in all iw. 
delicious and nutritious fruit and cereal combinations. 
Let the appetite decide. A// are good values. aciD 1 32 33 


are made from WHOLE GRAIN or are restored to WHOLE-GRAIN 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS 
NUTRITIVE VALUES in thiamin, niacin and iron. 


DON’T SACRIFICE 


JUST DO THIS! You know why people still roast meat at 
high temperatures. To give roast and gravy 


7 Before cooking, “wipe” roast ‘ich brown color. 
¢ with Kitchen Bouquet. See Roasting meat slowly at 300° helps pre- 
how it gives meat that deep vent shrinkage, produces tenderer, juicier, 
brown appetizing crust. more nutritious roasts with better flavor. 
And now you can slow-roast meat and still 
Ps Then add a little Kitchen Bou- give the roast and gravy rich brown color. 
quet. Gives deep rich brown Simply use Kitchen Bouquet. It’s magic! 
color— magnifies meat taste. Use it to improve the color and meat 
flavor in stews, croquettes, meat pies, too. At your grocer’s in 
2 oz. and 4 oz. sizes. 


For Pints, Quarts 
and Gallons call 
your individual 
supplier. 


Product of GROCERY STORE PRODUCTS SALES CO., INC. New York,N.Y. 
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WHY DO some RAYONS STREAK oR CHANGE 
COLOR? 

This question is often asked about rayons. 

However, a recent poll among consumers 


showed thar only 2.7% had trouble with 


streaking or color change in rayons, So you 
see the problem exists, but is not as great as 


it looks. 
Some colors in garments containing acetate 
, rayon may be affected by what is known as 
ration it ar “atmospheric gas fading.” This fading is 
Fabrics rt high strength. ; 


f ‘ caused by the action of « 
» family © the air. These acid 2 
atmosphere in the average home, in almost 
every location, in summer or winter. 
Recent findings show that some types of 
Paper tend to accelerate gas fading. To 
minimize this, store garments , containing 
acetate rayon in cloth garment bags or metal 
boxes—instead of in Paper bags or boxes. 


ertain acid gases in 
ases are found in the 


WILL RAYONS WASH? 
As in all fabrics, this depends - > 
construction, dyeing 

her than the per i 
be interested in knowing 
ren more and more rayon fabrics now 
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IS IT TRUE THAT You SHOULD NoT WRING 
RAYONS? 

Scientific tests have Proved thar wringing is 

not injurious to rayons. Rayon can be han- 

dled just like any other fabric of similar type! 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORAT 


L rgest Producer oj Rayon Y arns and Staple Fibers 
4 
America $ a 


To 
A BETTER WAY 
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This seal is awarded only . 
fabrics containing CROW 


‘ork 1; Providerce, 4-3 passed the CROWN Tes 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., geodon Pa serviceability, 
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This year continue to budget your 
home canning. Have enough of the 
home-canned fruits and vegetables 
your family love, all season long. 


much should put 


Make a list of all the fruits and 
vegetables you want to can. 

Think whether you ran short 
or had an oversupply of each item 
last season. 

Consider the storage space you 
have. Consider the time you can 
set aside for canning. 

Inasmuch as commercially can- 


ned foods are rationed, American 
Can Company passes along this 
budget information to you in the 
interests of food conservation. 

This page is designed to help 
you put up the kind and quality 
of canned foods you like. 


Practical Home Canning Budget 


Here is an easy-to-fill-in budget 
that will help you in planning 
your canning. This is how to use it: 
Suppose, for example, you want to 
can 24 quarts of snap beans. Look 
under “‘Beans—snap.”’ 


NOTE it takes a bushel, or 24 lbs., 
to realize 16 quarts. You there- 
fore need 1% bushels, or 36 lbs. 


COMPARISON TABLES We. ats. tbe. GET YOUR CANNING 
EQUIPMENT TOGETHER! 
Beans, 1 bu. (28 Ib.) cans 6 to 8 qt., 4 to 5 Ib. 1. Make certain now that you will 
lima See OO have a suitable pressure cooker 
when canning time arrives. No 
— 1 bu. (24 Ib.) cans 16 qt., 119 lb. can 1 qt. ss priority needed now for pressure 
cookers! Have gauge on old ones 
Beets 1 bu. (60 Ib.) cans 24 qt., 24lb.canlqt. [| ........ | ...... 7 checked before using. Ask your 
State University Extension staff 
Berries 24-qt. crate cans 18 qt., 144 to 1", lb. where. Pressure cooking is the 
(Scups)canl qt, only safe method for nonacid vege- 
, tables. Hot-water-bath method is 
Carrots 1 bu. (50 Ib.) cans 20 qt., ........ ...... for fruits. 
Cherries Ib.) qt., 114 to lb. 2. Get a tin-can sealer. This sim- 2 
oo ple device provides you with posi- 
_ (72 Ib. ‘ Sai tive control of sealing — just like 
Corn Ge ‘whole in commercial canneries. You will 
want this by all means! 
. (50 Ib. 20 qt., 2 to 25 bb. 
Peaches 3. Read all the home-canning data 
you can get your hands on. Send 
Peas 1 bu. (32 Ib.) cans 12 to 16 pt., 2 to 244 for leaflets, booklets. For example: 
Vegetables, and Meats.”” Ten 
"se 24-qt. crate cans 12 qt.,2qt.canlqt. | ........ J ...... ee cents. Write to Supt. of Docu- 
‘Tomatoes 1 bu. (56 Ib.) cans 15 qt., 244 to 3% Ib. a i — 
(8 to 10 tomatoes) canl qt. ........ 
Can Sizes by Weight ... by Cups! 3. 
FOR FREE REPRINTS WRITE: 
Here is a convenient chart that tells you the contents of avail- a 
A erican able can sizes both in net weight and the corresponding number 
m of cups. 
& an C ompan EQUIVALENT NET WEIGHT NO. OF CUPS (APPROX.) 
p y 16 oz. 2% 
1 Ib. 4 oz. 3% 
&> 2 Ib. 2 oz. 4 
6 Ib. 10 oz. 13 }! 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. = 
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THE "SHORT COURSE” IN RAYON 


7; FOR 

OME ECONOMICS CLASSES 


Here is the teaching material on rayon that high school and college home 
economics teachers have asked us for! It has been planned to fit into 
classes in Home Management, Sewing, Clothing and Textiles, Draping 
and Design and General Home Economics. It gives you the right kind of 
material for just one lesson — or for a series of lessons or a complete 
Rayon Unit of a textile course or project. It includes up-to-date information 
about rayon that is NOT AVAILABLE through ordinary textbook or 
research channels. It is free of charge to all teachers! 


ALL THE NECESSARY MATERIAL FOR TEACHER AND STUDENT 


The Charts — 
“Rayon Fabric Swatches” 
“Laboratory Tests for Rayon 
Fabrics” 
“Ironing Guide for Various 
Rayon Fabrics” 
“Color in Your Wardrobe” 


Teaching Guide — A detailed teach- 
ing plan developed along modern 
teaching lines to student 
activity and encourage free discus- 
sion. Concise and easy to use. 


|. A BACKGROUND IN RAYON 
motivate 


Reference Material—Practical, basic 


reference material in simplified, 
highly-readable form. Each main sub- 
ject covered in a handy separate leaf- 
Jet. Leaflets are available in quantity, 
free of charge, for students’ use. 


Visual Aids—Four large-size graphic 
wall charts illustrating and vitalizing 
important sections of the lesson .. . 


2. HOW TO BUY RAYON 


Students’ Work Book—Supplcemen- 
tary question and answer leaflet for 
purposeful student activity. Available 
in quantity. Thought-provoking ques- 
tions are of the objective type — easy 
to grade — multiple choice, matching, 
true and false, etc. Can be used to 
summarize the lesson, as a home- 
work project or as a test or quiz. 


Order your free copy of the ‘Short Course” in Rayon 


by writing to the 


3. HOW TO CARE FOR RAYON 4. HOW TO SEW WITH RAYON 


address below. 


EDUCATIONAL SECTION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
America’s Largest Producer of Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1; Providence, R.I.; 

Charlotte, N.C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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This Helpful 
Booklet For Class 
Distribution 


Prepared by Home Economists who 
have had actual teaching experience, 
this booklet should prove of real 
help to you. 


Discussion material answers such ques- 
tions as: How is evaporated milk pro- 
cessed? How does evaporated milk 
compare nutritionally with bottled 
milk and cream? What are the char- 
acteristics of evaporated milk and 
how can they be used to advantage 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


in food preparation? 
Laboratory material includes compara- 
tive recipes which demonstrate how 
dishes made with evaporated milk com- 
pare with the same dishes made with 
bottled milk, cream, or eggs—in ap- 
pearance, grain, texture, Consistency, 
flavor, economy, nutritive value and 
ease of preparation. 

For your convenience, booklet is 
punched to fit standard ring binder. 


FOR FREE COPIES OF BOOKLET 
USE THIS COUPON 


~ Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 


1448-i Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 
Please send, free of charge, copies of “Evaporated 


Milk in Experimental Cookery.” 


gall 


Zone State__ 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 


I teach | subjects) — school (grade) 


Name_ 
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